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Auld Hawkie’s hame again ; 


Honest Hawkie’s hame again ! 
Wife an’ weans are fidgin fain, 
To tent auld horny hame again. 


Our cogs o’ parritch, soups o° kail, 
Our blauds o’ scones an’ clauts o’ meal, 
Her bountith moistens now like rain ; 
Since sonsy Hawkie’s hame again. 


In simmer days wi’ milk an’ baps, 

An’ dauds o° cheese, we fill’d our craps, 
An’ mony a bennison wad sain, 

On Hapkie that’s come hame again. 


Auld Hawkie’s hame again ; 

Canny Hawkie’s hame again ! 

There’s laughin butt and daffin ben, 
The dear auld beast’s come back again. 


We'se feast our freens, forgie our faes, 
Fill up our quaichs, fofget our waes, 
And Fairly, wale men, 

Shall rant, noo Hawkie’s lame again. 


Auld Hawkie's hame again ; 

Douce Hawkie’s bame again ! 

Happit snug frae snaw fain, 

She'll never mair gae wa” again. AtLan Grant. 


EARL OF CHATHAM. 
From the Last Edinburgh Review.—[{Concluded.) 

Pitt was planting in Somersetshire when Bey summoned to court by a 
letter written with the royal hand. He insta hastened to London. The 
irritability of his mind and body were increased by the rapidity with which he 
travelled ; and when he reached his journey’s end he was egg | from fever. 
Il as he was, he saw the King at Richmond, and undertook to form an ad- 
ministration. 

Pitt was scarcely in a state in which a man should be who has to conduct 
delicate and arduous negotiations. In his lettersto his wife, he complained 
that the conferences in which it was necessary forhimto bear a part heated 
his blood and accelerated his pulse. From other sources of information we 
learn, that his language, even to those whose co-operation he wished to engage, 
was strangely peremptory and despotic. Some of his notes written at this time 
have been preserved, and are in a style which Lovisthe Fourteenth would have 
been too well bred to employ in addressing any French gentleman. 

In the attempt to dissolve al! parties Pitt met with some difficulties. Some 
Whigs, whom the court would gladly have detached from Lord Rockingham, 


a all offers. The Bedfords were perfectly willing to break with Gren-)) 
ville 


; but Pitt would not come upto their terms. Temple, whom Pitt at first 
meant to place at the head of the treasury, proved intractable. A coldness) 
indeed had, during some months, been fast growing between the brothers-in-law 
so closely allied in politics. Pit was angry with Temple for opposing the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act. Temple was angry with Pitt for refusing to accede to 
that family league which was now the favourite pian at Stowe. At length the 
Earl proposed an equal partition of power and patronage, and offered on this 
condition, to give up his brother George. Pitt thought tre demand exorbitant, 

positively retused compliance. A bitter quarrel followed. Each of the 
insmen was true to his character Temple’s soul festered with spite, and 
Pitt’s swelled into contempt. Temple represented Pitt as the most odious 
of hypocrites and traitors. Pitt held a different, and perhaps a more provok- 
ing tone. Temple was a good sort of a man enough, whose single title to dis- 
tinction was, Bhat he had a large garden, witha large piece of water, and a 


great many pavilions and summer-houses. To his fortunate connection with a great 


orator and statesman he was indebted for an importance in the state which his 


own talents could never for him That importance had turned bis| 


wm administrations, and govern 


head. He had begun to faney that he co 
y man under such a delusion. 


Empires. It was piteous to see a m 
In spite of ali these difficulties, a ministf 
ed to see, a Ministry in which all his Majesty"s fiiends were comfortably ac- 
commodated, and which, with the exception of his Majes:y’s friends, contain- 
ed no four persons who ever in their lives been in the habit of acting to- 
gether. Men who had concurred in a single vote found themselves 
seated at the same e office of paymaster was divided between two 
persons who had n anged aword. Mostof the chief posts were fill- 
ed either by person rents of Pitt, or by members of the late ministry, who 
had been induced to remain in place after the dismissal of Lord Rockingham. To 
the former longed Pratt, now Lord Camden, who accepted the great seal, 
and Lord Shelb@trne, who was made one of the Secretaries of State. To the 
latter class belonged the Duke of Grafton, who became First Lord of the 
Treasury, and Conway, who kept his old position both in the government aod 
in the House of Commons. Charles Townshend, who had belonged to every 
party. and cared for none, was Chancellor ofthe Exchequer. Pitt himself was 
lared prime minister, but refused to take any laborious office. He was creat- 

ed Earl of Chatham, and the privy seal was delivered to him. 
It is scarcely necessary tosay, that the failure, the complete and disgrace- 
ful failure, of this arrangement, is not to be ascribed to any want of talents in 
whom we have named. None of them were deficient ia abilities ; 


made such as the King wish-|, 


men of high intellectual eminence. The fault was not in the materials, but in 
the principle on which the materials were put together. Pitt had mixed up 
‘these conflicting elements, in the full confidence that he should be able to keep 
them all in perfect harmony with each other. We shall soon see how the ex- 
‘periment succeeded. 

_ On the very day on which the new prime minister kissed hands, three-fourths 
of that popularity which he had long enjoyed without a rival, and to which he 
‘owed the greater part of his authority, departed from him. A violent outery 
‘was raised, not against that part of his conduct which really deserved severe 
‘condemnation, but against a step in which we can see nothing to censure. 
His acceptance of a peerage produced a general burst of indignation. Yet 
surely no peerage had ever been better earned; nor was there evera statesman 
who more needed the repose of the Upper House. Pitt was now growing old. 
He was much older in constitution than in years. It was with imminent rsk 
to his life that he had, on some important occasions, attended his duty in Par- 
liament. During the session of 1764, he had not been able to take part ina 
single debate. |t was impossible that he should go through the nightly labour 
of conducting the business of the Government in the House of Commons. His 
wish to be transferred, under such circumstances, to a less busy and a less tur- 
‘bulent assembly, was natural and reasonable. The nation, however, over-look- 
ed all these considerations. Those who had most loved and honoured the great 
Commoner, were loudest in invective against the new made lord. London had 
hitherto been true to him through everv vicissitude. When the citizens learn- 
ed that had been sent for from Somersetshire, that he had been closeted with 
the King at Richmond, and that he was to be first minister, they had been in 
transports of joy. Preparations were made for a grand eutertainment, and for 
\a general iliumination. The lamps had actually been placed round the Monu- 
|ment, when the Gazetie announced that the object of all their enthusiasm was 
an Earl. Instantly the feast was countermanded. The newspapers raised 
the roarof obloquy Pamphlets, made up of calumny and scurrility, filled the 
shops of all the booksellers ; and of those pamphlets, the most galling were 
written under the direction of the malignant Temple. It was now the fashion 
tu compare the two Williams, William Pulteney and William Pitt. Both, it 
was said, had, by eloquence and simulated patriotism, acquired a great ascen- 
dency in the House of Commons and in the country. Both had been entrusted 
with tne office of reforming the government. Both had, when at the height 
of power and popularity been seduced by the splendour of the coronet. Both 
had been made earls, and both had ina moment become objects of aversion 
and scorn to the nation, which a few hours before had regarded them with 
affection and veneration. 

The clamour against Pitt appears to have had a serious effect on the foreign 
‘relations of the country. His name had till now acted like a spell at Versail- 
Jes and Saint Ildefonso. English travellers on the Continent had remarked, 
that nothing more was necessary to silence a whole room-full of boasting 
‘Frenchmen, than to drop a hint of the probability that Mr Pitt would return 
‘to power. In an instant there was deep silence : all shoulders rose, and all 
\faces were lengthened. Now, unhappily, every foreign court, in learning that 
he was recalled to office, learned also that he ne longer possessed the hearts of 
his countrymen. Ceasing to be loved at home, he ceased 10 be feared abroad. 
The name of Pitt had been acharmed name. Our envoys tried in vain to con- 
jure with the name of Chatham. 

The difficulties which beset Chatham were daily increased by the despotic 
manner in which be treated all around him. Lord Rockingham had, at the 
tine of the change of ministry, acted with great moderation, had expressed a 
hope that the new government would act on the principles of the late govern- 
ment, and had interfered to prevent many of his friends from quitting office. 
Thus Saunders and Keppel, two naval commanders of great eminence, had 
been induced to remain at the Admiralty, where their services were mach need- 
ed. ‘The Duke of Portland was still lord-chamberlain, and Lord Besborough 
‘postmaster. But withina quarter of a year, Lord Chatham bad so effectually 
idisgusted these men, that they all retired in deep disgust. In truth, his tone, 
‘submissive in the closet, was at this time insupportably tyrannical in the cabi- 
net. Hiscolleagues were mercly his clerks for naval, financial, and diplomatic 
‘business. Conway, meck as he was, was on one occasion provoked into de- 
\claring that such language as Lord Chatham's bad never been heard west of 


|Constantinople, and was with difficulty prevented by Horace Walpole from 
‘resigning, add rejoining the standard of Lord Rockingham. 

| ‘The breach which had been made in the government by the defection of so 
imany of the Rockinghams, Chatham hoped to supply by the help of the Bed- 
fords. But with the Bedfords he could not deal as he had dealt with other 
parties. It was to no purpose that he bace high for one or two members of the 
faction, in the hope of detaching them from the rest. They were to be had ; 
but they were to be had only in the lot. ‘There was indeed for a moment some 
wavering and some disputing among them. But at length the counsels of the 
shrewd and resolute Rigby prevailed. They determined to stand firmly toge- 
ther, and plainly intimated to Chatham that he must take them all, or that he 
should get none of them. ‘The event proved that they were wiser in their 
generation than any other connection in the state. Ina few months they were 
able to dictate their own terms. 

The most important public measures of Lord Chatham's administration was 
his celebrated interference with the corn-trade. The harvest had been bad ; 
the price of food was high ; and he thought it necessary to take on himself the 
responsibility of laying an embargo on the exportation of grain. When Par- 
lament met, this proceeding was attacked by the opposition as unconstitutional 
and defended by i. ministers as indispensibly necessary. At last, an act was 


The first words uttered by Chatham, in the House of Lords, were in defence 


persons 
and four of them, Pitt himself, Shelbourne, Camden, and Townshend, were 


passed to indemnify all who had been concerned in the embargo. 
by He spoke with a calmness, sobriety, and 
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A subsequent! |with those whom he had proscribed, disgraced those whom he must esteemed, 


-—-- 


well suited to the audience which he was addressing. 


— which he made on the same subject was less successful. He badede- ‘and laid taxes on the colonies, in the face of the strong declarations which he 
y se to aristocratical connections, with a superciliousness to which the Peers had recently mace. 


When he had passed about a year and three quarters in gloomy privacy, the 
King received a few lines in Lady Chatham's hand. They contained a request , 
dictated by her lord, that he might be permitted to resigu the Privy Seal. Af- 
ter sume civil show of reluctance, the resignation was accepted. Indeed Chat- 
hat he was in a distempered state, ham was, by this time, alinost as much forgotten as if he had already been ly- 
| ing in Westininister Abbey. 

At length the clouds which had gathered over his mind broke and passed 
laway. His — returned, aad freed him from a more cruel malady. His 

: in vain that Conway, who was charged with the| nerves were newly braced. ‘cis spirits became buoyant. He woke as froma 
and Charles Townshend who {sickly dream. [t was a strange recovery. Men had been in the habit of talk- 
con oe onsible for the directiun of the finances, begged for some glimpse of ing of him as of one dead, and, when he first showed himself at the King’s le- 
fight oye what was in contemplation. Chatham's answers were sullen rojo a a __- It was more than two years and a 

; : id not want their half since he had appeared in public 

wysterious He must deciine any discussion re ening ry gpa He, too, had cause for aie The world which he now entered was not 


ist : 2 to take charge of bis measure in the)! ‘ 
Hones af, a member was not connected with] the world which he had quitted. The administration which he had formed had 


to have, the ear of shay) Bever boon, at any one :aoment, entirely changed. But there had been so 

i illiterate demagogue, whese Cockney English}, many losses and so many accessions, that he could scarcely recognize his own 
on were the the work, Caarles Townshend was dead. Lord Shelburne had been dismissed. 
Beckfork. It may well be supposed that these strange proceedings produced a! Couway had sunk into uiter insignificance. The Dake of Grafton had fallen 
ferment through the whole political world. The city was in commotion. The) to the hands of the Bedfords, The Bedfords had deserted Grenville, had 
East India Company invoked the faith of charters. Burke thundered against! made their peace with the King and the King’s friends, and had been adinitied 
the ministers. ‘Ihe ministers looked at each other, and knew not what to say | to office. Lord North was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was rising fast in 
In the midst of the confusion, Lord Chatham proclaimed himself gouty, and) importance. Corsica had been given upto France without a straggle. The 
retired to Bath. Jt was announced, after some time, that he was better, that! disputes with the American colonies had been revived. A general election had 
he would shortly return, that he would soon put everything in order A day| taxen place. Wilkes had returned from exile, and, outlaw as he was, had been 


were not accustomed, and with tones and gestures better suited toa large and 
stormy assembly than to the body of which he was now a member. A short 
altercation followed, and he was told very plainly that he should not be suffer- 
ed to browbeat the old nobility of England. 


It gradually became clearer and clearer t ! en 
of mind. His attention had been drawn to the territorial acquisitions of the 


t India Company, and he determined to bring the whole of that great sub- 
He would not, however, confer on the subject with 


the government, and who neither had, nor deserved 


: . . t when he reached the Castle inn at; chosen knight of the shire for Middlesex. The multitude was on his side. 
for bip Landen... Court was obstinately bent on ruining bim, and was prepared to shake the 


i i d ained there some 
very foundations of the constitution for the sake of a paltry revenge. The 


weeks. Everybody who travelled that road was amazed by the number of his 
attendants. fFootmen and grooms, dressed in his family livery, filled the whole 
inn, though one of the largest in England. and swarmed in the streets of the 
little town. The truth was, that the invalid had insisted that, during his stay, 
all the waiters and stable-boys of the Castle should wear his livery. 

His colleagues were in despair. The Duke of Grafton proposed to go down 
to Marlborough in order to cousult the oracle. But he was intormed that Lord 
Chatham must decline all conversation on business. In the mean time, all the 
parties which were out of office, Bedfords, Grenvilles, and Rockinghams, juined 
to oppose the distracted government on the vote for the land-tax. ‘They were 
reinforced by almost all the county members, and had a considerable majority 
This was the first time that a ministry had been beaten on an important divi- 


son in the House of Commons since the fall of Sir Robert Walpole. The ad-| 


ministration, thus furiously assailed from without, was torn by internal dissen- 
sions. Jt bad been formed on no principle whatever. From the very first, no- 
thing but Chatham's authority had prevented the hostile contingents which 
made up his ranks from go‘ng to blows with each other ‘That authority was 
now withdrawn, and everything was in commotion. Conway, a brave soldier, 
but in civil affairs the most timid and irresolute of men, afraid of disobliging 
the King, afraid of being abused in the newspapers, afraid of being thought 


of everything, and afraid of being known to be afraid of anything, was beaten 
backwards and forwards like a shuttlecock between Horace Walpole who wish- 
ed to make him prime minister, and Lord Joho Cavendish who wished to draw 
him into opposition. Charles ‘Townshend, a man of splendid talents, of lax 
principles, and of boundless vanity and presumption, would submit to no con- 


trol. 
the lofty character of Pitt. But now that Pitt had quitted the House of Com- 
mons, and seemed to have abdicated the part of chief minister, 
broke loose from all restraint. 

While things were in this state, Chatham at length returned to London. 


might as well have remained at Marlborough. He would see nobody. He) 


The Duke of Grafton begged pi i 
The /when he jomed issue on those dry and minute questions of statistical and finan- 


would give no opinion on any public matter. 
teously for an interview, for an hour, for half an hour, for five minutes. 


The fuil extent of bis parts, of his ambition, and of his arrogance, had 
not yet been made manifest , for ne had always quailed before the genius and) 


Townshend 


He || the Nation, was too much for their patience. 


| House of Commons, assuming to itself an authority which of right belongs ov- 


ly to the whole legislature, had declared Wilkes incapable of sitting in Parlia- 
ment. Nor had it been thought sufficient to keep him out. Another must be 
‘brought in. Since the treeholders of Middlesex had obstinately refused to 
jchoose a member acceptable tu the Court, the House had chosen a member for 
them. ‘This was not the only instance, perhaps not the most disgraceful in- 
stance, of the inveterate malignity of the Court. Exasperated by the steady 
opposition of the Rockingham party, the King’s friends had tried to rob a dis- 
tinguished Whig nobleman of his private estate, and had persisted in their 
mean wickedness till their own servile majority had revolted from mere disgust 
and shame. Discontent had spread throughout the nation, and was kept up 
by stimulants, such as had rarely been applied to the public mind. Junius had 
taken the field, had trampled Sir William Draper in the dust, had well nigh 
broken the heart of Blackstone, and had so mangled the reputation of the Duke 
jof Grafton that his grace had become sick of office, and was beginning to look 
\wistfuily towards the shades of Euston. Every principle of foreign, domestic, 
anc colonial policy which was dearto the heart of Chatham, had, during the 
ec ipse of his genius, been violated by the government which he had formed. 

| The remaining years of his life were spent in vainly struggling agaist that 


factous if he went out, atraid of being thought mterested if he stayed in, afraid) fatal policy which, at the moment when he might have given it a death-blow, 


had been induced to take under his protection. His exertions redeemed _his 
own fame, but they effected littie for his country. 

| He found two parties arrayed against the government, the party of his own 
|brothers-in-law, the Grenvilles, and the party of Lord Rockingham. On the 
\question of the Middlesex election these parties were agreed. But on many 
other important questions they differed widely ; and they were, in truth, not 
jless hostile to each other than to the court. ‘Tle Grenvilles had, during seve- 
jral years, annoyed the Rockinghams with a succession of acrimonious pamph- 
jlets. It was long before the Rockinghams could be induced to retaliate. But 
an ill-natured tract, written under Grenvilie’s direction, and entitled a State of 
Burke undertook to defend and 
avenge his friends, and executed the task with admirable skill and vigour. On 
every point he was victorious, and nowhere more completely victorious than 


answer was, that it was impossible. ‘The King himself repeatedly condescend- ¢!#! detail in which the main strength of Grenville lay. ‘The official drudge, 


ed to expostulate and implore. ‘ Your duty,’’ he wrote, “ your own honour, 


require you to make an effort.” The answers to these appeals were common-| 


i j Y ’s hand, fr her lord’s dictation ; for he had not! 
bin He is pene. ment. Cordial co-operation between the two sections of the opposition was 


impossible. 
ings, in spite of many affronts given and received, drew bim towards the Gren- 


energy even to use a pen. He flings himself at the King’s feet 


trated by the royal goodvess, so signally shown to the most unhappy of men. 
He cannot as yet transact business. 


Least of all can he bear the excitement of an Villes 
haughty, was by no means obdurate, had been softened by afiliction. But 


He implores a little more indulgence. 
He cannot see his .colleagues. 
interview with majesty. 


even on his own chosen ground, was utterly unable to maintain the fight against 
the great orator and philosopher. When Chatham reappeared, Grenville was 
still writhing with the recent shame and smart of this well-merited chastise- 
Nor could Chatham easily connect himself with either. His feel- 


for he had strong domestic affections ; and his nature, which, though 


Some were half inclined to suspect that he was, to use a military phrase, ma (ft om his kinsmen he was separated by a wide difference of opinion on the ques- 
lingering. He had made, they said, a great blunder, and had found it out | ton of colovial taxation, A reconciliation, however, took place. He visited 
His immense popularity, his high reputation for statesmanship, were gone for- Stowe ; he shook hands with George Grenville; and the Whig freeholders of 


ever. Intoxicated by pride, he had undertaken a task beyond his abilities. He ||Buckinghamshire, at their public diauers, drank many bumpers to the union of 

now saw notbing before him but distresses and humiliations ; and he had there- the three brothers. & 

fore simulated illness, in order to escape from vexatious which he ad not forti-| In opinions, Chatham was much nearer to the Rockinghams than to his own 

tude to meet. ‘This suspicion, though it derived some colour from that weak-, relatives. But between him and the Rockinghams there was a gulf not easily 
to be passed. He had deeply injured them, and, in injuring them, had deeply 


i t t striking blemish of his character, was certainly un- 
ness the ‘injured his country. When the balance was trembling between them and the 


founded. His mind, before he became first minister, had been, as we have said, 
inte ine psec and physical and moral causes now concurred to make lcourt, he had thrown the whole weight of his genius, of his renown, of his pop- 


tof his faculties complete. The gout, which had been the tor- Ularity, into the scale of misgovernment. It must be added, that many emi- 
ply i ehcp lite, had been aceon by pret remedies. For the first |pent members of the party still retained a bitter recollection of the asperity and 
time since he was a boy at Oxford, he passed several months, without a twinge. disdain with which they had been treated by him at the time when he assumed 


But his hand and foot had been re-ieved at the expense of his nerves. He be-| ‘he direction of affairs. It is clear from Burke's pamphléts and speeches, and 
came melancholy, fanciful, irritable. The embarrassing state of public affairs. 


disputes of bis colleagues, the savage clamours raised by his detractors, bewil- 
dered his enfeebled mind. One thing alone, he said, could save him. He 
must repurchase Hayes. The unwilling consent of the occupant was extorted 
by Lady Chatham's entreaties and tears; and her lord was somewhat easier. 
But if business were mentioned to him, he, once the proudest and boldest of 
mankind, behaved like a hysterical girl, trembled from head to foot, and burst 
into a flood of tears. 
His colleagues for a time continued to entertain the expectation that his 
health would soon be restored, and that he would emerge from his retirement. 
but month followed month, and still he remained hidden in mysterious seclu- 
sion, and sunk, as far as they could learn in the deepest dejection of spirits. 
They at length ceased to hope orto fear anything from him ; and, though he 
was still nominally Prime Minister, took without scruple steps which they knew 


‘still more clear from his private letters, and from the | 
the grave responsibility which lay on him, the consciousness of his errors, the! conversation, that he long regarded Chatham with a ff 


to be diametrically oppused to all his opinions and feelings, allied themselves) 


which he held in 
Mot far removed 
from dislike. Chatham was undoubtedly conscious of if , and desirous 
to atone for it. But his overtures of friendship, though made@ with earnestness, 
and even with unwonted humility, were at first received by Lord Rockingham 
with cold and austere reserve. Gradually the intercourse of the tw@'statesmen 
became courteous and even amicable. But the past was never wholly forgotten. 

Chatham did not, however, stand alone. Round him gathered a party, small 
in number, but strong in great and various talents. Lord Camden, Lord Shel- 
burne, Colonel Barre, and Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, were the prin- 
cipal members of this connection. 

There is no reason to believe that, from this time till within a few weeks of 
Chatham’s death, his intellect suffered any decay. His eloquence was almost 
to the last heard with delight. But it was not exactly the eloquence of the 
House of Lords. ‘That lofty and passionate, but somewhat desultory decla- 
mation in which he excelled all men, and which was set off by looks, tones, 
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and gestures, worthy of Garrick or Talma, was out of place in a small apart- 
ment where the audience often consisted of three or four drowsy prelates, 


three or four old judges, accustomed daring many years to disregard rhetoric, down. 


and to look only at facts and arguments, and three or four listless and superci , 
lious men of fashion, whom anything like enthusiasm moved to a sneer. Jn 
the House of Commons, a flash of his eve, a wave of his arm, had sometimes 


cowed Murray. But, in the House of Peers, his utmost vehemence and pathos jable to bear a journey to Elayes. 


produced less effect than the moderation, the reasonableness, the luminous 
order, and the serene dignity, which characterized the speeches of Lord Mans-| 


field. 


ition acted in concert. | 
universally admitted to have been the constitutional cause with more ardour or 


elequence than Chatham 


mind, George Grenville died. His party rapidly melted away ; and in a hon) Hares. 


time most of his adherents appeared on the ministerial beaches. 


| 


Had George Grenville lived many months longer, the friendly ties which, ten personal adherents. 
after years of estrangement and hostility, had been renewed between him and | | 
his brother-in-law, would, in all probability, have been a second time violently to repair Lis errors. 


dissolved. For now the quarrel between England and the North American | 
colonies took a gloomy and terrible aspect. Oppression}provoked resistance ; re- 
sistance was made the pretext for fresh oppression. ‘The warnings of all the 
greatest statesmen of the age were lost on an imperious court and a deluded 
nation. Soon acolonial senate confronted the British Parliament. Then the 
colonial militia crossed bayonets with the British regiments. At length the 
commonwealth was torn asunder. ‘Two millions of Englishmen, who, fifteen, 
years before, had been as loyal to their prince and as proud of their country 
as the people of Kent or Yorkshire, separated themselves by a solemn act from 
the Empire. For a time it seemed that the insurgents would struggle to small, 
— against the vast financial and military means of the mother country.| 


ut disasters, following one auother in rapid succession, rapidly dispelled the, 


illusions of national vanity. At length a great British force, exhausted, fam- 


ished, harassed on every side by a hostile peasantry, was compelled to deliver, | 
up itsarms Those governments which England had, in the late war, so sig 


nally humbled, and which had during many years been sullenly brooding over) 


the recollections of Quebec, of Minden, and of the Moro, now saw with exulta-| 
tion that the day of reve 
of the United States ; an 
soon be followed by Spain. 

Chatham and Rockingham had cordially concurred in opposing every part of 
the fatal policy which had brought the state in‘o this dangerous situation. But 
their paths now diverged. Lord Rockingham thought, and as the event proved, 
thought most justly, that the revolted colonies were separated from the Empire 
for ever, and that the only effect of prolonging the war on the American contin- 
ent would be to divide resources which it was desirable to concentrate. If the! 
hopeless attempt to subjugate Pennsylvania and Virginia were abandoned, war 
against the house of Bourbon might possibly be avoided, or, if inevitable, might, 
be carried on with success and glory. We might even indemnify ourselves 
for part of which we had lost, at the expense of those foreign enemies who, 
had hoped to profit by our domestic dissensions. Lord Rockingham, therefore.) 
and those who acted with him, conceived that the wisest course now open to 
England, was to acknowledge the independence of the United States,and to tara) 
her whole force against the European enemies. 

Chatham, it should seem, ought to have taken the same side. Before France, 
had taken any part in our quarrel with the colonies, he had repeatedly, and with 
great energy o 
aod he could not without absurdity maintain that 
France and America together than America alone. But his passions overpow-| 
ered his judgment, and made him blind to his own inconsistency. The very) 
circumstances which made the separation of the colonies inevitable, made it to, 
him altogether insupportable. The dismemberment of the Empire seemed to 
him lees ruinous and humiliating, when produced by domestic dissensions, than, 
when produced by foreign interference. His blood boiled at the degradation of 
his country. Whatever lowered her among the nations of the earth, be felt as 
a personal outrage to himself. And the feeling was nataral. He had made 
her so great. He had been so proud of her ; and she had been so proud of 
him. He remembered how, more than twenty vears before, in a day of gloom 
and dismay, when her possessions were torn from her, when her flag was dis- 
honoured, she had called on him to save her. He remembered the sudden 
and glorious change which his energy had wrought, the long series of triumphs, 
the jee of thanksgiving, the nights of illumination. Fired by such recollec- 
tions, he determined to separate himself fron. those who advised that the inde- 
pendence of the colonies should be acknowledge. That he was in error, will) 
scarcely, we think, be disputed by his warmest admirers Indeed, the treaty 
by which, a few years later, the republic of the United States was recog-| 
nized, was the work of his most attached adherents and of his favourite) 
80n. 

-. The Duke of Richmond had given notice of an address to the throne, against | 
the further prosecution of hostilities with America. Chatham had, during: 
some time, absented himself from Parliament, in consequence of his growing! 
infirmities. He determined to appear in his place on the occasion, and to de-|; 
clare that his opinions were decidedly at variance with those of the Rocking-| 
ham party. He was ina state of great excitement. His medical attendants’ 
were uneasy, and strongly advised him to caim himself, and to remain at home.| 
But he was not to be controlled. His son William, and bis son-in-law Lord) 


there could be little doubt that the example would, 


eclared that it was impossible to conquer America ;/ 
it was easier to conquer! 


On the question of the Middlesex election, all the three divisions of the op- ‘kind. Hi ) 
No orator in either House defended what is now garded with more awe than love even by his political associates. 


e was at hand. [’rance recognized the independence | 


‘Tne Dake of Richmond replied with great tenderness and courtesy ; but, while 
‘he spoke, the old man was observed to be restless and irritable. The Dake sat 
Chatham stood up again, pressed his hand on his breast, and sank down 
in an apoplectic fit. Three or four lords who sat near him caught him in his 
fall. The House broke up in confusion. The dying man was carried to the 
‘residence of one of the officers of Parliament, and was so far restored as to be 
At Hayes, after lingering «few weeks, he 
expired in his seventieth year. lis bed was watched to the last, with anxious 
tenderness, by his wife and children ; and he well deserved their care. Too 
lofien haughty and wayward to others, to them he had been almost effeminately 
He had through life been dreaded by his political opponents, and re- 
But no fear 
jseems to have mingled with the affection which his fonduess, constantly 


Before this subject had ceased to occupy the pub-, overflowing in a thousand endearing forms, had inspired in the little circle at 


hatham, at the time of his decease, had not, in both Houses of Parliament. 
Half the public men of the age had been estr 

from him by his errors, and the other half by the exertions whieh he had made 
His last speech had been an attack at once on the last po- 
licy pursued by the government, and on the policy recommended by the opposi- 
tion. But death at once restored him to hisold place in the affection of his 
country. Who could hear unmoved of the fall of that which had been so great, 
and which had stood solong' The circumstances, too, seemed rather to be- 
long to the tragic stage than to real life. A great statesman, fall of years and 
honours, led forth to the senate-house by a son of rare hopes, and stricken 
down in full council while straining his feeble voice to rouse the drooping spirit 
of his country, could not but be remembered with peculiar veneration and ten- 
dersess. Detraction was overawed. The voice even of just and temperate 
censure was mute. Nothing was remembered but the lofty genius, tbe unsul- 
lied probity, the undisputed services, of him who was no more. For onee, all 
yarties were agreed. A public funeral, a public monument,were eagerly voted. 
|The debts of the deceased were paid. A provision was made for his family. 
‘The city of London requested that the remains of the great man whom she had 


so png loved and honoured might rest wuder the dome of her magnificent cathe- 
dral. But the petition came too late. Everything was already prepared for the 
interment in Westminster Abbey. 

Though men of all parties had concurred in decreeing posthumous honours 
to Chatham, his corpse was attended to the grave almust exclusively by oppo- 
nents of the government. The banner of the lordship of Chatham was borne 
by Colonel Barre, attended by the Duke of Richmond and Lord Rockingham. 
Burke, Savile, aod Dunning upheld the pall. Lord Camden was conspicuous 
in the procession. The chief mourner was young William Pitt After the lapse 
of more than twenty-seven years, ina season as dark and perilous, bis own shat- 
tered frame aud broken heart were laid, with the same pomp, in the same con- 
secrated mould. 

Chatham sleeps near the northern door of the Church, in a spot which bas 
ever since been appropriated to statesmen, as the other end of the same tran- 
sept has long been to poets. Mansfield rests there, and the second William 
Pitt, and Fox, and Grattan, and Canning, and Wilberforce. In no other Ceme- 
tery do so many great citizens lie within so narrow a space. High over those 
venerable graves towers the stately monument of Chatham, and from above, 
his own effigy, graven by a cunning hand, seoms still, with eagle face and out- 


||stretched arm, to bid England be of good cheer, and to hnri defiance at her foes, 


lhe generation which reared that memorial of him has disappeared. The time 
has come when the rash and indiscriminate judgments which his contemporaries 


}|passed on his character may be calmly revised by history. And history, while, 


for the warning of vehement, high, and daring natures, she notes his many er- 
rurs, will deliberately pronounce, that, among the eminent men whose bones lie 
near his, scarcely one has left a more stainless, and nune a more splendid 
name. 


RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
OFPFICIAL.—{[ Second Notice.} 

There are some curious accounts of large bodies of troops being defeated 
by hornets, so vast were the numbers of these vindictive insects, whose re- 
treats were disturbed : put the stories of witchcraft and national traditions offer 
us greater temptations, and our author affords us many interesting examples 
of them, as well as of the most singular customs among the different castesand 
religions of Hindostan. We select the following : 

“ On leaving Juberah, I saw an old acquaintance from the eastern part of the 
Jubbulpore district, Kehree Sing. ‘I understand, Kehree Sing,’ said 1, ‘that 
certain men among the Gonds of the jungle, towards the source of the Nerbud- 
da, eathaman flesh. Isit so!’ * No, sir, the men never eat people, but the 
Gond women do.’ *‘ Where!’ ‘ Everywhere, sir ; there is not a parish—nay, 
a village, among the Gonds, in which you will not find one or more such wo- 
men.” * And how do they eat people !’ ‘* They eat their livers, sir.’ ‘Oh! I 
understand : you mean witches!’ ‘Of course’ Who ever heard of other 
people eating human beings?’ * And you really think, in spite of all that we 
have done and said, that there are such things as witches!’ * Of course we 
do—do not we find instances of it everyday ! European gentlemen are too 
apt to believe that things like this are not tobe found here, because they are 
not to be found in their own country. Major Wardlow, when in charge of the 
Seonee district, denied the existence of witchcraft for along time ; bat he was 
at last convinced.’ * How t’ * One of his troopers one morning, after a long 
march, took some milk for his master’s breakfast from an old woman without 


Mahon, accompanied him to Westminster. He rested himself in the Chancel- |paying for it. Before the major had got over his breakfast, the poor troo 
lor's room, till the debate commenced, and then, —— on his two young re-/|was down upon his back, screaming Rion the agony of internal pains. e 
lations, limped to his seat, The slightest particulars of that day were remem- |all knew imimediately that he had been bewitched ; and recommended the ma- 
bered, and have been earefully recorded. He bowed, it was remarked, with’ |jor to send for some one learned in these matters to find out the witch. He did 
great courtliness to these peers who rese to make way for him and his suppor-||so; and after hearing fro: the trooper the story about the milk, this person 
ters. His crutch wasimhis hand. He wore, as was his fashion, a rich velvet|!at once declared that the woman from whom he got it was the criminal. She 
coat. His legs were swathed in flannel. His wig was so large, and his||was searched for. found, and brought to the trooper, and commanded to cure 
face so emaciated, that none of his features could be discerned except |him. She flatly denied that she had herself conjured him, bot admitted that ber 
the high curve of nose, and his eyes, which still retaiacd the gleam of the jhousehold gods might, unknown to her, have punished him for his wickedness. 
old fire. '| This, however, would not do. Sbe was commanded to cure the man ; and she 
_ When the Duke of Richmond had spoken, Chatham rose. For some time |set about collecting materials for the poojah (worship) ; aud before she could 
his voice was inaudible. At length his tones became distinct and his action) |get quite through the ceremonies, al! his pains had left him. Had we not been 
animated. Here and there his hearers caught a thought or an expression which |resolute with her, the man must have died before evening, so violent were his 
reminded them of William Pitt. But it was clear that he was not himself.||torments” ‘ Did not a similar case occur to Mr. Fraser, ai Jabbalpore ! How 
He lost the thread of his discourse, hesitated, repeated the same words several |was this!’ * A chuprassie of his, while he had charge of the Jabbul dis- 
times, and was so confused, that in speaking of the Act of Settlement, he |trict, was sent out to Mundlah with a message of some kind or other. He 
could not recall the name of the Electress Sophia. The House listened in |took a cock from an old Gond woman, without paying for it ; and being hungry 
solemn silence, aud with the aspect of profound respect and compassion. Tee a long journey, ate the whole of it in a curry. He heard the woinan mut- 


stillness was so deep that the dropping of a handkerchi would have been heard “ter something, but being a raw, unsuspecting young man, he thought nothing 
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of it “ate his cock, and went to sleep. “He had net been asleep three hours lone of the most remarkable that he had heard them speak of during the time 
rowing in his belly ! He made the best of his way back to Jubbulpore, sev-| “ A stout Mogul officer of noble bearing and singular : 
al the most skilful men were to charm away the mance, on lis way from the Punjab to Oude, crossed the 
effect of the old woman's spell—but in vain—he died, and the cock never tesur Ghat, near Meeruth, to pass through Moradabad and Bareilly. e was 
ceased crowing in tonereals to the hour of his death.’ * And was Mr. Fraser mounted on a fine Turkee horse, and attended by his khidmutgar (butler) and 
convinced?’ ‘{ never heard, but suppose he must have been” * Who ate |groom Soon after crossing the river he fell in with a small party of well-dress- 
the livers of the victims ? The witches themselves, or the evil spirits with whom) ed and modest-looking meu going the same road. ‘They accosted him - a i 
t dealings *’ * The evil spirits ate the livers, but they are set on to do |pectful manner, and attempted to enter into conversation with him. e ha 
poy 4d aitehen. who get them ee their power by such eked sacrifices |heard of Thugs, and told them to be off. ‘They smiled at his idle ‘suspicions, 
and offerings. ‘They will often dig up young children from their graves, bring’ |and tried to remove them, but all in vain ; the fa was ieee : og 
i ks to feed on the breasts of pigeons ov sahib loge (European gen- |The nett morning he overtook the same nuin en, bu 
not believe all this; but nevertheless, all pearance, all Mussulmans. They accosted him in the same respectful man- 
The belief in sorcery amorg these peop'e owes its origin, in a great measure, er ; talked of the danger of keeping the road, and the necessity Pere or 
to the diseases of the liver and spleen, to which the natives, and particularly! ing together, 
the children, are much subject in the jungly parts of central India. Prom these They’ 
man who has been in the habit of murmuring at slights and ill-treatment in the 
Take: a sword by his side, and was altogether a very cavalier. 
cine among them are very commenly supposed to be wizards. Seeking to in- | bed ra 4 y er. 
spire confidence in their prescriptions, by repeating prayers and ineantations, !n the that A 
over the patient, or over the medicine they give him, they make him believe pans, their 
those who can coinmand these powers to cure, can, if they will, command them 
to destroy. He and his friends believe, that the man who can command these, ar 
he does not do so, they believe that it arises from a desire to destroy the pa-|jmas grave, Ps 
ent. ] have, in these territories, known a great many instances of medical be in t his 
practitioners having been put to death for not curing young people, for whou gu ard 
they were required to prescribe. Several cases have come before me as a two servants a few hundred yards behind, he came upto a party of six poo 
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‘magistrate, m which the father has stood over the doctor with a drawn sword by} Mussulmans, sitting weeping by the side of a dead companion. They were 


the side of the bed of his child, and cut him down and killed him the moment, $0 diers from Lahore, on their way to Lucknow, worn down by fatigue in their 
the child died, as he had sworn to do when he found the patient sinking under anxiety to see their wives and children once more, after a long and painful ser- 
his prescriptions! The town of Jubbulpore contains a population of twenty Vice. Their companion, the hope and prop of his family, had sunk under the 
thousand souls, and they all believed in this story of the cock. 1 one day fatigue, and they had made agrave for hun; but they were poor unlettered 
asked a most respectable merchant in the town, Naudvo Chowdree, how the, men, aud unable to repeat the funeral service from the holy Koran—would his 
people could believe in such things ; when he replied that he had no doubt highness but perform this last office for them, he would no doubt find his reward 
witches were to be found in every part of India, though they abounded most, 't this world and the next. The Mogul dismounted—the body had been placed 
no doubt, in the central paris of it ; and that we ought to consider ourselves ‘0 its proper position, with its head towards Mecca. A carpet was spread—the 
very fortunate in having no such things in England! * But,’ added he, * ofall Mogul took off his bow and quiver, then his pistols and his sword, and placed 
countries, that between Mandlah and Cuttuck is the worst for witches. | them on the ground near the body—ealled for water, and washed his feet, hands 
verily believe that every old woman has the power of witchcraft in that quarter. and face, that he might not pronounce the holy words in an unclean state. He 
I had once occasion to go to the city of Ruttunpore on business ; and was one |then knelt down and began to repeat the funeral service, in aclear loud voice. 
day, about noon, walking in the market- place, and eating a very fine piece vo! ‘Two of the poor soldiers knelt by him, one on each side, in silence. The other 
sugar cane. In the crowd, 1 happened, by accident, to jostle an oid woman four went off a few paces, tobey that the butler and groom would not come 
as she passed me. | looked back, intending to apologise for the accident, and s° near as to interrupt the good Samaritan at his devotions. All being ready 
heard her muttering indistinctly as she passed on. Knowing the propensities one of the four, in a low under-tone, gave the shirnee (signal), the handker- 
of these old ladies, | became somewhat uneasy ; and, on turning round to my chiefs were thrown over their neeks, and in a few minutes all three—the Mo- 
cane, I found, to my greater terror, that the juice had been all turned to blood ! gul and his servants—were dead, and lying in the grave in the usual manner, 
Not a minute bad elapsed : such were the fearful powers of this old woman. the head of one at the feet ofthe one below him. All the parties they had 
I collected my followers, and leaving my agents there to settle my accounts, met on the road belonged to a gang of Jumaldehee Thugs, of the kingdom of 
was beyond the boundaries of the old wretch’s influence before dark : had I re-, Oude In despair of being able to win the Mogul s confidence in the usual way, 
mained. nothing could have seved me. I should certainly have been a dead and determined to have the money and jewels, which they knew he carried with 
man before morning. It is well known,’ said the old gentleman, ‘that their him, they had aaopted this plan of disarming him ; dug the grave by the side 


spells and curses can only reach a certam distance, ten or twelve miles ; aud if 
you offend one of them, the sooner you place that distance between you the 
better !’ 

Jungbar Khan, the representative of the Shahgur Rajah, as grave and rever | 
end an old gentleman as ever sat in the senate of Venice, tuld me one day, that 
he was himself an eye-witness of the powers of the women of Khiloutee. He 
was witha great concourse of people at a fair, held at the town of Raepore ; 
and while sauntering with many other strangers in the fair, one of them began 
bargaining with two women of middle age for some very fine sugar-canes. 
They asked double the fair price for their canes. ‘The man got angry, and. 
took up one of them; whenthe woman seized the other end, and a struggle 
ensued. ‘ihe purchaser offered a fair price, sciler demanded double. ‘The 
crowd looked on, and a good deal of abuse of the female relations on both 
sides took place. At last a sipahee of the governor came up, armed to the teeth, 
and called out to the man, in a very imperious tone, to let go his hold of the) 


of the road, in the open plain, and made a handsome young Mussulman of the 
party the dead soldier. The Mogul, being a very stout man, died almost with- 


out a struggle, as is usually the case with such; and his two servants made no 


resistance.”’ 


THE BRANDENBURGH HUSSARS IN THE CAM- 
PAIGNS OF 1813 AND 1814. : 

From “Military Tableaux or. Scenes from the Wars of Napoleon, Sketched in 

the manner of Caiiot.” 

In the prefatory remarks to our last Tableau, we gave a brief account of the 
literature which sprung up in Germany alter the great national rising against 
Napoleon in 1813. Aad though the books of military adventure then men- 
tioned were only intended by their authors as popular works to recall the stir- 
ring scenes of the war, and amuse idle readers, they will necessarily attain a 
higher value by time, and lend important aid to future historians, by shewing 


cane. He refused, saying, ‘ that when people came to the fair to sell, they 
should be made to sell at reasonsble prices, or be turned out.’ ‘I,’ said Jung-| 
bar Khan, * thought the man right, and told the sipahee, that if he took the | 

t of this woman, we should take that of the other, and see fair play. With. || 
out further ceremony the functiouary drew his sword, and cut the cane in two, |) 
in the middle ; and pointing to both pieces, * There,’ said he, ‘ you see the | 
cause of my interference !' We looked down, and actually saw blood run-. 
ning from both pieces, aud forming @ little pool on the ground. The fact 
was, the woman was asorceress of the very worst kind ; and was actually draw- 
ing the blood from the man through the cane to feed the abominable devil from 
whom she derived her destestable powers. But for the timely interference of 
the sipahee, he would have been dead in another minute ; for he no sooner 
saw the real state of the case than he fainted. He had hardly any blood left) 
in him ; and I was afterwards told that he was not able to walk for ten days. 
We all went to the governor todemand justice, deciaring that unless the wo-. 
men were made au example of at once, the fair would be deserted, for no stran- 
ger’s life would be safe. He consented, and they were both sewn up in sacks 
and thrown into the river ; but they had conjured the waters, and would not, 
sink ; they ought to have been put to death, but the governor was himself, 
afraid of this kind of people, and let them off. ‘There is not,’ continued Jung-) 
bar, ‘ a village, or a single family, without its witch in that part of the country ; 
indeed, no man will give his daughter in marriage to a family without one, say-, 
ing, * If my daughter has children, what will become of them without a witch, 
to protect them from the witches of other families in the neighbourhood!’ It, 
is a fearful country, though the coeapest and amost fertile in India.” | 

Thanks to the vigour of English rule, the Thugs are on the decline, and have 
not often an opportunity now of exercising their murderous propensities. Some. 
of the stories related of the artifices of those monsters are full of wild interest.’ 
Take the following as an example of 

THUGGEE STRATAGEM. 


the peculiar nature of the patriot spirit which sent so many gallant armies into 
the field,—armies composed of half-trained and ill-equipped militias, and en- 
thusiastic volunteers, who yet avenged the defea's sustained by the highly 
drilled soldiers of Russia, Prussia, and Austria. Our object here is neither to 
analyse the spirit of which we have spoken, nor to explain the results to which 
it led; we only propose to augment the number of our Tableaux, taking our 
subject, as formerly promised, trom Sprenge!’s Pictures, sketched during the 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814. 

Sprengel was a student at the University of Hallee, when the War of Libe- 
ration broke out. ‘hough very young, not probably more than eighteen or 
nineteen years of age, he no svoner saw the banner of German liberty fairly 
unfurled, than, bidding farewell to the Muses, he purchased a gallant steed, 
mounted a dashing uniform—for a handsome uniform is never without attrac- 
tious—and joined the Prussian Hussars of Brandenburgh as a volunteer horse- 
nan. Some of the adventures of the campaigns we propose to delineate in the 
present Tableau. 

Mighty hosis, destined to decide the fate of Europe, are gathering round 
Leipzig; from all quariers Napoleon is calling his myriads to the field ; and 
Marshal Augereau, with a newly raised army corps, tegether with a body of 
old tried cavalry, brought from beyond the Pyrenees to aid their master in his 
utmost need, are hastening on to the banks of the Pleisse. The Austrian di- 
vision of Count Guilay, aided by swarms of light troops, Cossacks, and Prus- 
sian hussars, intercept the passage, and occupy the banks of the Saale. But, 
unable to contend in open field with the marshal’s whole force, or feebly led 
perhaps, they are content to harass and impede the march by constant skirmishes, 
by attacking convoys and detachments; leaving the main body of the French 
corps to join Napoleon, and share in the overthrow experienced by his army in 
the great Battle of Nations.’ 

Oue of the skirmishes fought during these operations we propose to relate 
here in the words of Sprengel, not merely for a curious military avowal made 
by the German author, but to give Captain, now Colonel, Puckler, of the Prus- 


me that, while he was on duty over some Thugs at Lucknow, one of them re- 


A cavalry encounter has taken place, and both parties, having reformed their 


A native commissioned officer of a regiment of native infantry one day rie Hussar Guard, credit for a very gallant action which he performed. 


lated, with great seeming pleasure, the following case, which seemed to hi 


ranks, are watching each other :— 
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our men. ca *r ito take his post in the squadron and join the nightly march. The hussars, how- 
officer, mounted on a colossal steed, rode to the front, and, brendishing his ever, are in good spirits, and the tale and song, passing merrily along, help to 
sword, called out, *Come ou-—come on, if you have courage!’ Count Puck-) divert the tedious way. . 
ler, our captain, instantly replied, +1 am coming ;’ and, dashing forward on his -!f a pause occurred,” says our author, “then we had William Ruger, the 
active chestnut, attacked the Goliath sword in hand. The combat was brief,’ merriest hussar in the regiment, riding from squadron to squadron, enlivenin 
and, after two or three cuts, the French boaster measured his length on the every one by his natural wit and cheerfulness. Ruger was a brave, tried, an 
ground. : : : | well-dressed soldier, and had, at three different times, been promoted to the 
“ His fall was a signal for us to set on. A rattling fire of carbines gave us rank of non-commissioned officer, but as often reduced agaiu ; for though well 
the welcome, but did not arrest our progress. At the moment when the squad-|/able to do his own duty, he was too much of a humorist to make otbers do 
rons closed, I perceived that our troop-sergeant-major, an old and highly va- \theirs. He had, on the previous day, been quartered in a gentleman's house, 
lued soldier, had-been wounded and was falling from his horse. Seizing him, whence he had carried away what the Freuch call a manequin, a doll with 
I endeavoured to support him with my left hand while 1 engaged a French ‘joints, sent from Paris into the provinces to exhibit the exact cut of the latest 
horseman with my right. After parrying several blows in the melee, | was jfashions. ‘This was an actual treasure to Ruger, who now gave regular dra- 
obhged to relinquish my hold of the gallant old sergeant at the very moment matic representation with it; even his horse, Wisp, was made to act a part, 
whea, with a feeling of anguish, such as I never felt either before or afterwards,||while the burning pipe supplied the place of theatrical lamps. William had 
I saw our men bruken and forced to fly, and found myself carried along with ‘both male and female attire for his doll, and treated us to French as well as to 
them in the rout. Near me rode General Thielman, who never ceased callmg (German representations ; sometimes it was tragedy, sometimes it was comedy ; 
out, ‘Halt, halt,’ till, observing the French completely mixed with us, | jeyen operas were performed, for he was the best singer in the regiment, and 
heard him exclaim with indiguation, ‘O Prussiaus, Prussians, [ should never perfectly familiar with theatrical affairs. On the present occasion he was inex- 
have believed this of you,'"—words that cut me and many others to the very) naustible, and kept the whole regiment in high spirits and good humour till 
heart, __ _||sunrise, when he sank on his borse’s neck, and answered to no further chalj 
The chase continued for about a hundred yards, when the enemy desisted |jenge. ; 
from further pursuit and enabled us to halt and reform our ranks We were + Ruger was a generous, disinterested ‘ellow, and with all his extravagance, 
readier than our adversaries, and were already prepared to fall upon them in) 4 shrewd judge of character, and was the greatest favourite, not only with the 
their disordered state, when the Austrian Light Horse trotted to the front and regiment, but with the whole brigade ; and we often, indeed, received deputa- 
drove them back to their reserves. 2 tions from the Guards as well as from the Black Hussars, inviting our William 
“This action is remarkable,” says Sprengel, ‘‘ as it was really fought man to visit them. He was, indeed, a treasure, the value of which our superiors 
to man, for our soldiers were mixed and for several minutes engaged m hand-| wel] knew how to appreciate, for he could influence the mood of the whole 
to-hand combat with the enemy, before it could be to which party would prove’ corps, aud change it from the lowest despondency to the highest degree of 
victorious. We were, no doubt, broken ; but the enemy were so likewise On \gaiety. Once only he remained silent for a whole day, and that was on the 


several points. The most experienced horseman did not recollect a similar melancholy retreat from Chateau Thierry to Chalons sur Marne. 


combat, and it is the only one of all the actions in which | was ever engaged, 
either before or afterwards, in which one of the parties did not turn at, or even) 
before, the very moment of closing.” We record these words here for the be- 
nefit of the rude-and-square tacticians of the pipe-clay school. | 

But brief space have we here for tactical speculations ; “ the world is burn- 
ing,” the battle of Leipsic has been fought; Napoleon, with bis broken end 
vanquished bands, shrinks back behind the Rhine, * but finds no lair,”’ and 
France itself is invaded. The Brandenburgh Hussars are now under the or- 
ders of Blocher, of the old patriot “ whose daring energy,” as the French! 
writers express it, “brought allied armies and allied sovecseigns to the field.”| 
And our author, when we next take him up, is in command of a small foraging 
party, sent out from the corps blockading Thivnville. | 

“At eight o'clock at night I received orders to collect ny party and take; 
possession of a village that lay beyond the skirts of the woud we occupied and 
within range of the fortress. { was desired to load all the supplies it might be 
found to contain on wagons and bring them to the regiment, as the place itself 
was to be immediately set on fire. Our arrangements were soon made, and 
protected by flanking parties and an advanced guard, we rode on towards the 
unhappy village. It was found unoccupied by the enemy and apparently de-| 
serted by the inhabitants. Our task thus facilitated, we posted picquets to 
gg surprise, aud, leaving one half of the party mounted, proceeded to our 
work. 

“ Followed by three hussars, I entered what seemed the largest house in the | 
place, and which was found to contain ample supplies of every kind. While 
the men were executing their orders | seated myself near a quickiy-lighted fire 
in one of the rooms to await the result, and was musing rather calinly, perhaps, 
on the ruin that war brings ingts train, when a hussar entered to tell me that he, 
had only found a single door lécked in the whole house, and wished to receive 
orders about it. I accompanied him to this single barrier, the door of a garret 
room, which yielded to the first kick. Wild shrieks of fear and despair, raised 
by female voices, greeted our entrance mto the apartinent, and, by the aid of 
our lanthorn, we discovered eight or ten women crowded together in a corner 
and presenting absolutely petrified images of terror. 

“ | addressed them im French, told them they were in no danger, had nothing, 
to apprehend, and requested them to come down and dress some provisions for 
the detachment. ‘The first that ventured to come forward was Mademoiselle 
Marlon, a young lady of sixteen, the daughter of the mayor, and the prettiest 
little round-faced girl J ever saw in France. ‘Taking her by the hand, and 
speaking as gently as { could, | drew her from the garrei, desiring the others 
to follow ; and while the elders were busied in the kuchen, the young lady and) 
I seated ourselves near the fire in the parlour. * You are so young,’ she said, 
* that you can surely intend us no harm.’ I repeated my assurance that she 
had nothing whatever to dread, and we were soon on the most friendly footing. 

“She told me that all the inhabitants had fled into the recesses of the fo-| 
rest ; but that she and her mother, together with the rest of the female house- 
hold, had remained to share the fate of their dwelling, trusting to escape dis- 
covery in the garret, as all the stores and best rooms were left open. ; 

* During the discourse I had gradually got my arm round the little girl's, 
waist, and had even taken a friendly kiss without receiving any very serious re- 
buke, when a corporal suddeuly entered the room with advanced arms, to say, 
that shots had been fired by our advanced sentries. | instantly sprung up to) 
give orders; but, atthe very moment that I moved, I received a dashing cut) 
across the neck with a large carving-knife, and saw Marlon, with flashing eyes, 
her pretty face distorted by tiger-like fierceness, brandishing the weapon for 
another blow! ‘The little tigress who, alarmed by the sudden entrance of the! 
soldiers, probably dreaded treatment of which nobody dreamed, was instantly, 
disarmed ; and as my laced collar and leather stock had, though both cut 
through, saved my neck, I led her to the kitchen, told the women to save them-| 
selves and whatever they could carry with them, as the villago would sun be 
in flames, and then hastened to prepare for my departure. ; 

“ Having sent on my convoy and detachment, | followed slowly after, leaving 
the work of destruction to artillerymen purposely provided with rockets; and 
before I reached the wood, the village was already on fire. Sy the rising flame 
I discovered a strong body of French cavalry, who had advanced from the for-, 
tress, the same probably that had alarmed our sentries. A party of women 
were also seen flying from the burning ruins, and the bold and beautiful Marlon, 
was no doubt one of them. This, indeed, is the country of heroines ; and 


* But on this occasion, it was the 3d of February, he had given the rein to 

his fancy, and we were all in high spirits in consequence. We had advanced 
by the road from Vitry to Chalous, aud joined several corps, emoug them the 
|Mechlenburg Hussars and the West Prussian Dragoons, but without seeing 
jay thing of the enemy, till crossing a field to our right, and ascending a gentle 
‘eminence, we perceived before us two lines of French cavalry with a battery of 
\guns preparing to unlimber. 
_ “ We now instantly formed and moved forward to the attack. The enemy's 
jfirst line consisted of two regiments of cuirassiers, with one of chasseurs in 
‘he centre. The Jatter fell to our share, and whon the charge sounded we 
jtushed like a whirlwind upon them.’ Ata short distance both parties gave a 
jire ; it helped a little, but the French still stood motioule»s, aud the cuirassiers 
jstood as caimly on their guard, with their long cut-and-thrust swords advanced, 
as if they had been on the parade. 

* As our men were in high spirits, their stout sabre cuts soon made the chas- 

seurs give way ; part of the right cuirassier regiment was also chased from the 
Geld. The rovted French carried their second line along with them in their 
ay the guns fell into our hands, the gunners being euher all killed or cap- 
tured. 
“But the two cuirassier regiments still held their ground, faced about, and 
now fronted our confused mass. At this moment my former schvolfellow and 
best friend, Lieutevant Kojesky, bleeding so copiously from a wound in the head 
that I only recognised him by his voice, rode up to me and requested that I 
jwould lit his chako, which had been struck off hts head aud lay near us on the 
ground. 1! dismounted and complied quickly with his request, the cuirassiers, 
still preserving their ranks, were drawing near, and some even fired at us. Ko- 
jesky galloped after our regiment, and | had already my foot in the stirrup, 
when my tall chestnut, the gifi of Priuce Biron, of Courland, receiving a wound, 
nade a tremendous plunge, tore the bridle from my hand, and dashed away to- 
jwards the cuirassiers. 

* There I stood, a solitary man between two hostile regiments. To reclain 
jmy horse under such circumstances was, of cuurse, out of the question ; ares | 
jmy sword, therefore, | directed my steps through the interval that separat 
ithe two cuirassier corps. A few pistol-shots were fired at me, but no one took 
ithe trouble to leave the ranks for the parpose of attacking a single dismounted 
jndividual, and I thus passed in safety and in broad day, through the centre of 
jmany hundred enemies. 
| “ Hastening to the rear to endeavour to obtain another horse, I fell in with 
the West Prussian Dragoons, almost on the very spot whence they had first ad- 
jvanced to the attack. ‘I'hey bad, as | found, turned at the inoment of onset, 
and fled from the enemy. The indignation their conduct excited was universal, 
the very baggage servants spoke ot them in terms of reproach. It is a curious 
lcircumstance that a regiment, composed of men individually as brave as the 
men of any other corps, will sometimes behave badly when acting in a body. 
Aud this very regiment, which had fought with distinction during the previous 
campaign, has now been long disbanded in consequence of repeated miscon- 
duct daring the campaign in France 

Such ditlerent conduct, ou the part of the same men, we should have little 
hesitation in ascribing to the officers, and especially to the commanding officer ; 
and, therefore, recommend these passages most particularly to the notice of the 
upholders of the system of purchasing military rank. 

To proceed, however, with our tableau, the battle of Laon, that dealt Napo- 
leon’s deathsblow, has been fought, and the victorious Blacher is marching to 
the aid of Prince Schwarzenberg. 

“ Beyond Bery-au-Bac, on the road towards Rheims, we overtook a body of 
French cavalry. Their regiments scemed greatly thinned sivce the battle of 
Laon, but the force here assembled were superior to ours. We threw them, 
nevertheless, and pursued the: far across the country. Our men helped the 
French from their horses, and”the Cossacks, who followed, speared them down. 


‘This sharp practice may form part of the law of nations at the foot of the Ural, 


but will hardly find many advocates in this part of the world. A good deal of 
beauty had fallen to our share, and we had captured a number of horses that 
were not disposed to run, whether from courage or exhaustion I shall not pre- 
tend to say. 

“The most richly laden with spoil was, as usual, the Hussar Brand, of the 
third squadron of our regiment. ‘[his man, who was already advanced in 


aa sa place of the Maid of Orleans, is at no great distance | 
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“ The old French cavalry, which had come from Spain, composed of the best’) “ Our gathered supplies were brought in safely to the regiment ; but Marlon 
B+ soldiers that remained to Napoleon, did not share in the poltroonery of the |[ had never the good fortune to meet again.” 
k- other troops, but stood their ground firmly as a rampart ; we were so nearthat | The campaign is in full progress; a good quarter has, by strange fortune, 
AS I could observe their calm, bronzed, weether-beaten faces, which contrasted fallen to the share of our author, who, after a hearty meal, is sinking into plea- 
d strangely with the raddy glow of excite:nent depicted on the countenances of| sant slumber, when the trumpets unexpectedly sound to horse, and oblige him 
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years, was of dark, moody, and omanned disposition, but an admirable soldier ; 


Che Anglo American. 


Decemper 21, 


‘our village teacher expiain to my elder brothers and sisters ‘the globular figure 


as ahorseman and swordsman, he was second to none in the corps, and was jof the earth, that problem was solved ;—but to nape it cost me the study 


boldest of the bold whenever booty was to be gained. With him war was a 
trade ; he fought for gold, and in this pursuit shot or cut down his man with the 
most business-like skill possible, never omitting to despeil the slain. Rich in 
watches, Napoleons, and other valuables, well-conditioned, aud well-mounted. 
for no one knew better how to provide for himself and his good steed, he 
seemed cast in the very mould of one of Walieustein’s or old Tilly's horse- 
men. 
“ After our action of Bery-au-Bac we saw Brand, rolled ina large b!ue cloak, 
which he had taken from a French officer, leading two captured horses behind 
him, not exulting, as formerly, in the booty gained, but darker and more gloomy 
than usual, and suffering apparently from severe pain or inward strife. Owing 
to his avaricious disposition he had no friends in the regiment, seemed never, 
indeed, to seek for intimacies, remained secluded and mysterious to the last, so 
that no questions were asked him regarding his present appearance. 

* Arrived at the village, he suld the captured horses and valises with busi- 
ness-like quickness, and then, to the amazement of all, divided the money 
among his comrades. Nor did he limit his gifts to the booty of the day ; all 
his previously acquired wealth, his watches, valuables, and Napoleons, were all 
distributed—given to persons for whom he had never evinced the slightest 
friendship or good-will. Even now he seemed perfectly indifferent to the 
thanks of those on whom he bestowed his gifts, appeared anxious only to get 
pe! of the mammoum, and totally regardless of the hands into which it might 

“ We had rested ourselves and our horses in the village, when the firing was 
again renewed, and we were called on to march. 
slowly away from Bery-au-bac, directing our cyes towards some hills, on whieh, 
the enemy seemed busy. ‘Are yon wine-casks or beer-barrels they are bring-| 
ing up for us yonder!’ said the merry hussar William Ruger to steady old Ser- 
geant Marshall. + You'll soon know by the tapping, master Bill,’ replied the 
other. And so, indeed, it proved. A number of shot boomed in quick succes- 
sion over our heads. Que struck heavily in the squadron to our left. * Dat 
vash not me, Mr. Sergeant,’ said Ruger ; but it was a gallant soldier, never- 
theless. We looked along the line, a blood-streaming trunk, rolled in a large 
blue mantle, fell over the neck of a startled steed. It was Brand, the only man 
we lost in this cannonade, and on whom, it now appeared, that some dark fore- 
boding of approaching fate had shortly before produced so singular an effect.” 


FRANCES BROWN’S POEMS. 

_ This volume contains a variety of pleasing, readable, and, where narrative 
is involved, interesting poems, considered absolutely, without reference to any 
thing but their intrinsic character. A greater source of their attractions, how- 
ever, is in the circumstances of their authoress—the obstacles which Fortune 
has interposed to her progress, and the natural privation to which she has been 
subjested. 

From an autobiographical letter, parts of which are interwoven in the judi- 


lof a sleepless nigat! As J increased in years and knowledge the small school- 
‘books already mentioned were found insufficient; and I bad recourse to my old 
method of borrowing. By this, I obtained some useful information ; and in- 
‘creased it by conversation with the few well-informed persons who came with- 
in the limited sphere of my acquamtance. Inthe pursuit of knowledge, my 
\path was always impeded by difficulties too minute and numerous to mention ; 
‘but the waut of sight was, of course, the principal one,—which, by depriving 
‘me of the power of reading, obliged me to depend on the services of others ;—- 
and as the condition of my family was such as did not admit of much leisure, 
‘my invention was early taxed to gain time for those who could read. 1 some- 
‘times did the work assigned to them, or rendered them other little services ;— 
for, like most persons similarly placed, necessity and habit have made me 
\more active In this respect than people in ordinary circumstances would suppose. 
The lighter kinds ef reading were thus easily managed ; but my young rela- 
tives were often unwilling to waste theirbreath and time with the drier. but 
more instructive, works which | latterly preferred. ‘To tempt them to this, I 
jused, by way of recompence, to relate to them long sturies, and even novels, 
(which perhaps they had formerly read but forgotten:—and thus my memo) 

may be said to have earned supplies for itself. About the end of my fifteent 

year, having heard much of the Iliad, I obtained the Joan of Pope's translation. 
That was a great event to me ; but the eflect it produced requires some words 
tof explanation. From my earliest years I had a great and strange love of poe- 
ty; and could commit verses to memory with greater rapidity than most chil- 
dren Dut at the close of my seventh year, when a few rsalms of the Scotch 


Having formed, we moved |version, Watt’s Divine Songs, and some old country songs (which certain- 
1} 


ly were not divine, formed the whole of my poetical knowledge, and made my 
earliest attempt in versification—-upon that first and most sublime lesson of 
childhood, T’he Lord's Prayer. As years increased, my love of poetry, and 
taste for it increased also, with increasing knowledge. ‘The provincial news- 
|papers, at times, supplied me with specim ens from the works of the best liv- 
ing authors, Though then unconscious of the cause, 1 still remember the 
extraordinary delight whicithose pieces gave me,—and have been astonished 
to find that riper years have only contirmed the judgments of childhood. 
‘When such pieces reached me, I never rested till they were committed to me- 
ory ; and afterwards repeated them for my own amusement, when alone, or 
during those sleepless nights to which I have been, all my life, subject. Buta 
source of still greater amusement was found in attempts of original composition ; 
which, for the first few years, were but feeble imitations of everything | knew 
\—from the Psalmsto Gray's Elegy. When the poems of Burns fell in my way, 
‘they took the place of all others in my fancy :—and this brings me up to the 
time when I made my first acquaintance with the Iliad. 1t was like the dis 
‘covery of a new world, and etlected a total change in my ideas on the subject- 
of poetry ‘There was, at the time, a considerable manuscript of my. own pro- 
ductions in existence,—which, of course, I regarded with some partiality ; but 
liomer had awakenec me,—and in a fit of sovereign contempt, I committed the 


cious preface to the work, it appears that Frances Brown was born in 1816, at 
Stranorlar, asmall village in the county of Donegal. Her father was the hum-, 
ble village-postinaster ; and she was the seventh child in a family of twelve. | 
At the age of eighteen mouths she lost her sight by the s:nallpox ; and when 
the innatus amor of letters begau to stir within her, she supplied her want of) 
sight by expedicnts. Whenever she heard a word she did not understand, she) 
asked its meaning from any person she thought most likely to give an explana | 
tion ; her brothers and sisters attended the village school, and were obliged to! 


commit to memory portions of the Dictionary and Hoglish Grammar as a les || 


son ; and by hearing them con these aloud, sie learned them herself—and faster, 
than they did, as her blindness appears to have rendered her memory more) 
tenacious in some things than that of persons with sight. Her first acquaintance, 
with literature is thus told by herself— lei 

« My first acquaintance with books was necessarily formed among those which! 
are mostcommon in country villages. Susan Gray, The Negro NScreant, 
The Gentle Shepherd, Mungo Park's Travels, and, of course, Robinson Crusoe, 
were among the first of my literary friends; for I often heard them read by 
my relatives, and remember to have taken a strange delight in them when I am 
sure they were not half understood. Books have been always scarce in our 
remote neighbourhood, zud were much move so in my childhood: but the crav- 
ing for knowledge which then commenced grew with my growth ; and as | had no 
books of my own in those days, my only resource was borrowing from the few 


acquaintances | had,—to some of whom I owe obligations of the kind that will), 


never be forgotten. 1 this way { obtained the readiug of many valuable works, 
though generally old ones ; but it was a great day for me when the first of Sir 
Walter Scott's works fell into my hands. twas The Heart of Mid Lothian ; 
and was lent me by a fricud whose family were rather better provided with books, 
than most in our neighbourvod. 

“ My delight in the work was very great, even then ; and I contrived, by means 
of borrowing, to get acquainted in a very short time wich the greater part of the 


works of its illustrious author,—for works of fiction about this time occupied all): 


my thoughts. I had a curious mode of impressing on my memory what had! 
been read—namely, lying awake in the silence of the night, and repeating it 
all over to myself. ; 

After describing her introduction to history, which finally superseded her 
taste for fiction, she gives thistouching account of her struggles to acquire 


raphy. 

% My historical studies made a knowledge of Geography requisite ; but my 
first efforts to acquire it had been made even in childhood, by inquiring from 
every person the situation and locality of distant places which they chanced to 
mention. As I grew older, and could understand the language of books, the 
smail abridgments of Geography, which were used by my brothers and sisters 
at the village school, were committed to memory, by a similar process to that 
by which I had Jearat the Dictionary anc Grammer. Jn order to acquire a more 
perfect knowledge of the relative situations of distant places, I sometimes re- 
quested a friend, who could trace maps, to place my finger upon some well-known 
spot, the situation of which I had exactly ascertained,—and then conduc: the 
fingers of the other hand, from the points thus marked, to any place on the map 
whose position I wished to know,—at the same time mentioning the places 
through which my fingers passed. By this plan, havimg previously known how 
the cardinal points were placed, I was enabled to form a tolerably correct idea, 


not only of the boundaries and magnitude of various countrics, but also of the 
courses of rivers and mountain-chains. The first geographical problem that | 
remember, occurred to me on hearing, in an account of the discovery of America, 
that Columbus at first intended to reach the coasts of Asia by sailing to the west ; 
rtion of the world, as laid down 

At length, however, hearing 


and, as I knew that Asia was in the eastern 
on our maps, the statement puzzled me muc 


whole tothe flames. Soon after! had found the Ilaid, I borrowed a prose 
translation of Virgil,—there being no poetical one to be found in our neigh- 
‘bourhood ; and in a similar manner made acquaintance with many of the classic 
‘authors. But after Homer's, the work that produced the greatest impression on 


jmy mind was Byron's Childe Harold. ‘The one had induced me to burn my 
first inanuscript,—and the other made me resolve against verse-making in future ; 


for | was, then, far enough advanced to know my own deficiency—but without 
‘Apparent means for the requisite improvement. this resolution I persevered 
\fur several years, and occupied my mind solely in the pursuit of knowledge : 
\but, owing to adverse circuinstances, my progress was necessarily slow. Having 
jhowever, in the summer of the year 1840, heard a friend read the story of La 
‘Perouse, it struck me that there was a remarkable similarity between it and one 


‘related in an old country song called the Lost Ship, which I had heard in my 
childhood. The song in question was of a very low composition ; but there 


| was one line at the termination of each verse which haunted my imagination— 


jand I fancied might deserve a better poem. Thiggane, and the story of La Pe- 
‘rouse, together with an irresistible inelination to ui: at length induced me 
\to break the resolution I had so long kept ;—and the result was the little poem 
‘called La Perouse, which will be found at page 207 of this volume. Soon af- 
‘ter, when Messrs. Gunn & Cameron commenced the publication of their Irish 
‘Penny Journal, | was seized with a strange desire to contribute something to 
lits pages. My first contribution was favourably received ; and / still feel grate- 
ful for the kindness and encouragement bestowed upon me by both the editor 
and the publishers. ‘I'he three sinall pieces which | contribated to that work 
were the first of mine that ever appeared in print,—with the exception of one 
jof my early productions which a frieud had sent to a provincial paper. The 
Trish Penny Journal was abandoned, ou the completion of the first volume ; 
\but the publishers, with great kindness, sent me one of the copies,—and this 
\was the first book of any value that I could call my own! But the gift was 
‘still nore esteemed as an encouragemeut—and the first of the kind.” 


Of the circumstances under which she became a poetical contributor to the 
‘Athenwum, Miss Brown's narration gives the following account :— 

** At this juncture, | had heard much of the London Atheneum ; and the 
‘accounts of 1t which the provincial papers contained made me long to see it,— 
‘but no copies reached our remote neighbourhood. Finding it impossible to bor- 
‘row the publication, I resolved to make a bold effort to obtain it ; and, in the 
‘spring of the year 1841, having a number of small poems on hand, | addressed 
‘them to the Editor, promised future contributions, and solicited that a copy of 
ithe journal might be sent tome as the return My application was long un- 
answered ; and I had given up all for lost,—when the arrival of many numbers 
‘of the journal, and a letter from the Editor, astonished me, and gratified a wish 
‘which had haunted my very dreams. From that period my name and preten- 
sions have been more before the public—many poems of mine having appear- 
ed in the pages of that publication, in Mr. Hood’s Magazine, and in the Keep- 
sake edited by the Countess of Blessington. Ten only of those contributed to 
ihe Atheneum, have been included in the present collection—because most of 
them were so widely copied into the juurnals of the day, that I feared they 
might be too familiar for repetition.” 

‘The first and longest poem in this volume, ‘ The Star of Attéghéi,’ relates 
one of those romantic episodes, which, as in all contests of the kind, have 
‘abounded in the long struggle maintained by the mountaineers of Circassia 
‘against the persevering attempts of Russia vpon their independence. The 
‘space which we have devoted to the incidents of Miss Brown's story, leaves us 
jno room, however, to deal with this poem at such length as could give our 
‘readers any sufficient acquaintance with it—and we must, therefore, refer them 
to the volume itself, 


‘The Vision of Schwartz’ relates the night-vigils of one of those dreamers _ 
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tion,— 
A sound, like winter's rg blast, 
Or ocean's booming, deep and vast, 
Upon the midnight came ! li 
The awful thunder with it alent, 
And far and fearful sounds were sent,— 
The crash of fallen battlement 
And roar of rushing flame— 
A din, as of some distant world, 
Amid the stars, to ruin hurled ! | 


And when, in terror, he essays to fling away the “heap of dim discoloured , 
dust’’ which is *‘ the end of all bis art,” his hand is arrested by a supernatural | 
presence,—which opens for him the gates of futurity,—and shows him, in a suc-, 
cession of episodes, drawn from subsequent history, the uses of the deadly | 
agent to which his empirical sciesce has given birth : i! 
** And is it thus repaid at last— | 
My weary search for truth ? | 
Was it for this my spirit cast 
Away her glorious youth, 
And made her roses early sere? i] 
For human love and human fear, | 
And all the ties that bind us here, 
Her higher hopes have spurned,— _ 
And spent ker spring in thankless toil, 
Upon a bleak and barren soil,— 
Whose fruit, when found, like Timour’s spoil, 
To dust and ashes turned,— 
Ashes that more of il! contain 
Than all Gomorrah’s fiery rain ? 


master of the hidden lore, 
Whose dark revealings, now, 
Shall haunt my slumbers, evermore,— 
From whence, and what, art thou ?”’ | 
The chemist ceased—for on his cell ‘I 
A moment's twilight shadow fell, j 
As soft as on the dewv dell 
Descends the eve of June ; 
And the deep curfew, far remote, 
Blent with the night bird’s lonely note, 
Upon the still air seemed to float, 
In sweet and solemn tune ! 
And when the song and shadow flew, 
The propbet-guest had vanished, too ! 


We have left ourselves less room than we could have desired for specimens — 
of the beautifal lyrics which first recommended Miss Brown's muse and which 
we think the strongest portion of her volume. Had we not abjared criticism 
for the present, we migut say that we do not claun for Miss Brown much ori- 
ginality, either of thought or forms. She has caught the sweet tones of others, 
and her models are obvyivus enough. [But to a fine poetical sense, a great sen- | 
sibility to melody, and at times a ich and deeped-toned utterance, she may, 
we think, fairly lay claim Her principal defects are such as her story will ac || 


count for—and they will naturally yield to longer practice and extended know- 


The soul of our better days. 

Back—back ! to the living wave, we drew, 
With them, from a purer urn,— 

To the path of the promise lost to view, 
And its peace—ict us return ! 


THE FIRST FRIEND. 

The priceless gifts of the soul were his : 

Aad fame, whose early light 
In darkness rose, as the stars arise 

From the silent depths of night : 
And his upward course was baghtly calm,— 
For his giory grew like the fedeless palin ; 
It felt no blight and it feared no blast, 
But stood in its greenness to the last. 


Yet ever around his spirit hung 
A shadow like a spell,— 
And his eye grew weary of looking long 
For a face remembered well : 
Though many a bright one met his gaze, 
In minster's gloom or in banquet’s blaze, 
Yet none could waken again the glow 
That gladdened the pilgrim long ago. 


For, once, in the cold world’s careless crowd, 
When hope was faint and dim, 


Like a sunbeam bright through the wintry cloud, 


A young face smiled on him! 
That moment seemed as if night were past, 
And the day of his life had dawned at last ; 
And the strength of his soul returned again, 
As rivers rise in the mountain rain, 


Oh! never again could time or toil 
The wanderer tire or chill, 

For he kept the light of that blessed smile— 
The star of his desert—still : 


And now, he had reached the pleasant streams,— 
But they took their hue from its quenchless beams ; 


For many shone on his after-lot, 
But ‘hat was the only unforgot! 


The winters passed, and the summers came, 
And his for-une’s frowns were o'er. 

For he wore the fadeless wreath of fame ;— 
But he saw that face no more! 

The sunny shore and the stormy sea, 

The cities thronged and the woodlands free, 

All—all he sougnt,—but he sought in vain, 

For it never smiled on him again ! 


Oh! did the grave, in its quiet, close 

O'er the flower he loved so long,— 
Whose nameless memory ever rose 

On the breath of his sweetest song? 
Ab! many a lyre the laurel wreathes, 
That but of the withered myrtle breathes, — 
And the sweetest incense ever shed 
Hath been an offering to the dead ! 


Silent and swift the years sped on, 
And they bore his youth away ; 


ledge :— 


LET US RETURN. 

‘ Let us return !” said the broken heart 
Of the mountain hermit’s tale,— 
When he saw the morning mists depart 
From the summits grey and pale : 
For he knew that the fan-palm cast the shade 
Of its ever-glorious green 
Woere the love of his blasted youth was laid, 
And the light of her steps had been. 
Ah! thus, for ever, the heart looks back 
To its young hope’s funeral urn :— 
To the tender green of that early track, 
To its light let us return! 


The lines of our life may be smooth and strong,— 
And our pleasant path may lie 
Where the stream of affection flows along, 
In the light of a summer sky :— 
But woe for the lights that early wane, 
And the shades that early fail, 
And the prayer that speaks of the secret pain, 
Though its voice be stil and small ! 
To the sweeter flowers, to the brighter streams, 
To the housebold hearths that buru 
Still bright in oarholy land of dreams,— 
To their love let us return! 


well we have learned the truths of time,— 
But they came with the winter's snow,— 
For we saw them not through the flowery prime 
Of our summers long ago: é 
Yet the spring is green and the summer bright 
As they were in the years of yore, 

But on our souls the love and light 

Of their gladness come no more ! 
Back—back to the wisdom of the years 
That had yet no loss to mourn,— 

To their faith, that found no place for tears, 
To their joy, let us return ! 


We have paused, perchance, by the quiet grave 
Of our young who early slept,— 
And, since they left us, many a wave 
O’er our weary bark hath swept ;— 
But, far in the morning light enshrined, 
They gladden our backward gaze, 
Or wake, like the breath of the summer’s wind, 


But the vision lingered still, that shone 
So bright on his early day : 
: For roses fade, when the summer flies,— 
But the rose of the canvass never dies ! 
And thus, when his summer days were gone, 
The rose of his memory still bloomed on. 


| 
1! Oh! well that he had not seen it fade, 
Or change as the living changed,— 
But blooming ever, through sun and shade, 
In its beauty unestranged ! 
There fell no blight ou its tearless youth,— 
‘There came no stain on his spirit’s truth : 
For he sought that friend on the earth no more, 
But turned his gaze to a brighter shore ! 

“ There is something touching—and teaching, too,—in the picture of that 
perseverance whicl has conquered for itself an tuner world of thought, in lieu 
of that outer world so early withdrawn from the sense. The bard gathers dig- 
nity fromthe darkness amid which she sings—as the darkness itself is lighten- 

ed by the song. ‘There are lessous to be drawn from boih ; and the editor be- 
|'lieves that this little volume has a variety of titles which should promise it a 
sure and extended popularity.” 


i 


i 


THE INCENDIARY. 
| From ‘* The Goal Chaplain; or, A Dark Page from Life’ s Volume.” 
| Farmer Bacey's premises at Barnholme were in a blaze! 

| Who the incendiary could be ; when, and by what means, he could have 
fired a farmstead so admirably watched, and never deserted; a farmstead 
‘thronged with labourers, and from which the vigilant eye of the stirring owner 
‘was rarely absent,—was a puzzle that grievously perplexed the muddy brains 
lof the Barnholme people. 

| But, be the agent who he might, the fact was indisputable ; that none could 
igainsay. Flames were bursting froin the outhouses ; and for the fourth time ! 
‘Phe consternation of the owner, unequivocal as it was, did not preclude his 
‘catching as they arose the most pressing exigencies of the moment, and promptly 
‘meeting them. Orders were calmly given, and, on the whole, ably carried 
out. Produce to some amount was burnt; and a valuable team of horses 
‘perished ; but the dweiling-house and the rick-yard escaped. 

| But though Farmer Bagley was calm and silent, aud apparently resigned, 
| the most racking disquietude wrung his bosom An enemy, it was clear, he 
‘possessed ; active, unscrupulous, and implacable. That enemy—if a feeling 
of security was ever to be his again—he must detect and crush. The entire 
lcurrent of his life was changed. A career of distrust, suspicion, and hostility 
‘towards his kind was about to open before him. Hitherto he had been a pros- 
|perous man. He bad been fortunate in having a most indulgent landlord. He 
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of the dark ages, who, consulting the secrets of chemistry for impossible results, ' 
came unexpectedly upon other discoveries which have been a blessing or a) . 
curse to after-time. Bernold Schwartz, a monk, who lived about the begin- ‘ 
ing of the 12th century, is said to have discovered the art of making gunpow- 
der in his search for the philosopher's stone. Inthe hour of this fatal projec- 
: j 
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had not a single acre of bad land in his “take.” Neither drought nor blight 
had visited his fields. But on his heart prosperity had done its usual work—it 
seured it as to the sorrows or suflerings of those around him. 

“Oh! bother their feelings !’" was his expression in reference to his depen- 
dats : for vain was every attempt to teach this prosperous tan that upon the 
tabourer kindness, either of look or ianguage, told. “ Bother their feelings! 
what business, | sould like to know, has a poor man with such things as 
those? His feelings snould lie in his potato-garth and pig-stye. If bis pota- 
to rigs yteM well, and his pig fattens sendliy, let him bless Cott, and be thank- 
ful: as his feclings—let him pocket 'em’” 


E,qualiy strange was his creed as to labour. He held most pertinacioysly| 


that the aged and helpless were useless members of society ; a bitter “burden 
on the honest industry ” of the producer; arid “ without any claim to the con- 
sideration or protection of the working part of the community, save that which’ 
the sentimental foolery of the daily press fent them "’ He dwelt sonorously on 
the verse—how aptly can the unfeeling quete Scripture to their purposes !— 
** He that will not work, rieither let him eat.’ In his view the worn-out man, 
the ‘decrepid woman, the idiot child, each of these was a fungus on the face of 
‘society * justice, as well as policy said,—‘*Away with it!” 
tare yet Farmer Bagley’s society was courted by his class; and Farmer 
agley's opinions were received on most subjects with marked respect. No 
man understood better how to crop land to advantage. No man was a better 
judge of cattle, No man watched the markets with a more wary eye. And 
ho man knew better how to tickle the fancy, or fix the judgment of a Wavering 
customer. [He was a pillar of the agricultural interest. Tord —— consulted 
him as to“ the resources” of an in-coming tenant. ‘The steward took his 
Opinion privately as to the crops of a Uefaulier. Sir Thomas begged he 
would ride over his grass lend, and “ say what it was fairly worth per acre ;"”! 
while the young heiress's man of business would call, and ‘* put it to him con-| 
Sdentiafly” witethey he “* was safe’’ in accepting for the minor a mortgage on 
‘a neighboring farm, the owner of which wan‘ed an immediate advance of money. 
But with all his aptitude for business, aud with all his natural shrewdness, 
Bagicy for once was at fault. Large rewards were offered. Enquiries, through’ 
— and private channels, were aaxiously instituted—but issued in no result. 
© intruder, or interloper of any description, had been seen loitering around: 
the ricks. The business of the farm had been going on as usual up to the! 
hour of the fire ; aud the labourers all concurred in asserting that none but the! 
usual hands had been seen upon the homestead. The neighbouring landowners 
now interfered ; and at thetr mstance London police were brought down to 
Barnholme. The conclusion the latter very speedily arrived at was remarka- 
ble enough. They informed the astonished Mr. Bagley that it was absurd to 
suppose the property had beeu fired by any stranger; they were satisfied the 
ect had been cominitted by some party at work upon the premises ! 
inst this dictum Mr. Bagley revelled most stoutly. 

** That I will never believe,”’ said he, with an ominous frown. “A likely 
matter, truly! What servant in my employment would dream of such a deed 
—much more dare to execute it? Palaver !—moonsbine !—humbug !” 

An opportunity was speedily afforded him of reconsidering his opinion. On’ 
that day se’nnight an alarm of * fire’’ for the fifth time was given to the Barn- 
holme household ; but to little purpose. No exertion could stay the progress) 
of the devouring element. For six hours it blazed, and roared, and revelled, 
in the destruction it create’. It was ample! Homestead, nckyard, barn, 
stabling,—all were one mass of smouldering ruins. Mr. Bagley was a ie 


tess and well-nigh ruined man. 
* * * * * * * + * 
Some wicked wag has said that ‘a catastrophe in a country village is an in- 
describable boon to its inhabitants: it rafles the stagnant surface of their exis- 
tence, and compels their muddy intellects to receive fresh impressions of men, 
and things around them.” Whatever smartness there may be in the satirist’s: 
remark—and it has some liitle truth, mixed up with a strong dash of malignity,| 


‘No, sir,—no,” interposed the other eagerly ; ‘* but when a man’s spirit is 
roused, rash words will follow.” 

“Then, why prate? You know my meaning? All to be made good to: 
morrow evening, thoroughly; mind, 80 patching! You'll be more carefu 
‘another time. Ha! ha! ha! You understand 

The poor fellow looked up eae in his master’s face. No word, no; 

ssturte of acquiescence escaped him, After a short pause he said, in a low, 
husky voice, his gaze riveted on his employer's features, as if to watch the 
effect of this final appeal,——** My wife, sir, and child, are both down in the 
fever, the doctor says that Zachary isn't likely to get over it,” 

« Well! that's your business, not mine. You don't mean to say that wife 
and child belong to me, do ye ?” 

A harsh, sneering langh wound up the sentence, and the speaker turned vpon 
his heel, with the complacent air of one who fancies he has made a hit. 

“One favour, sir—one favour!” persisted the saddened dependent,—* the 
first I’ve asked for many years; let Nicol or Gervis drive and litter ‘ Jum per’ 
for the future. He's a vicious brute, and more than a match for me."’ 

Pshaw ! nonsense 

“« Master, listen to me this once,—but this once.” 

“No, Theaks ; no servant shal! choone his wotk upon these premises. took 
after * Jumper yourself, as usual.” 

“ Then I can tell the uyishot,” said the man mournfally ; “I shall be found 
some morning cold and stiff beneath that brute s heels, with my brains scattered 
from one side of his stall to the other.” 

“Then your lease will be a long one,” remarked Bagley jeeringly ; “ don’t 
perplex yourself with imagining any such calamity. Kick as ‘ Jumper’ may, 
no brains will be forthcoming !” 

And with this bitter jest the master hastened to his well-plenished board ; 
and the labourer hied to his infected cottage. * ah rs 

But his unfortunate wife did not die. After & long and doubtful contest 
with disease, :he arose from her wretched pallet a helpless, feeble, withered 
woman, ravenous for food ; but meapable of the lightest labour to procure it. 
Nor did death claim his child. Scanty fare, few comforts, and most irregular 
medical attendance had been his ; but youth, and temperate habits, saved hi:n. 
The victim was to be found elsewhere. t ; 

On Mayday moruing the elder Theaks was missing at the farm. He was 
wanted specially to fetch some sheep from a neighbouring fair ; and Mr. Bag- 
ley was furious at his non-appearance. An hour passed; and then inquiries 
were inade at his cottage. His wife assured the messenger that the missing 
man had left his home as usual! at davbreak ; and expressed her conviction that 
he would be found busily employed mm his master’s business on the premises. 
Doubts of this were expressed ; and by the agitated woman's express desire 
Zachary was sent out forthwith to seek him. The search lasted not long. A 
foreboding, which the lad could never well explain, led him to the stables. In 
“ Jumper's” stall, deep down in the litter, trampled on, lacerated, crushed, 
and marred, till his lifeless form had lost all semblance of humanity, lay the 
unfortonate farm servant. The party who discovered him was his own child. 

Never did an employer appear to less advantage than Bagley during the pain- 
ful proceedings which necessarily eusued. The jury—an inquest was indis- 
pensable—unanimously demanded that ** Jumper” should be shot ; acondition 
which the coroner took care should be carried into effect. Not, however, with- 
out considearble resistance un the part of Mr. Bagley. 

“What!” was the exclamation of the indignant foreman: “is not the sa- 
crifice of one valuable life sufficitnt 1 Is another human being to perish by the 
ungovernable fary of this vicious animal?” 

* He's valuable to me,”’ was the owner's sullen reply. 

“ Do you consider his services equivalent to the risk of human life?” was the 
rejoinder. 

** How am [ to replace him?” said the farmer vehemently. 

‘“* Your horse or the labourer: to whic do you refer?” said a listening and 


—it libelled the feelings of the good people of Abbots’-bury. ‘They regarded, thoroughly-perplexed juryman. 
one and all, the destruction of Mr. Bagley’s premises in the light of a personal!| Oh!” was the answer—an answer long and bitterly remembered,—‘ a 


calamity ; and bestirred themselves with commendable unanimity to detect the, 
perpetrator. At one stage of the investigation it came out incidentally that on 
each occasion when the homestead was fired, whether that event occurred late, 
or early in the evening, an old pony named “ Chirrup,” and a blind bullfinch’ 
called *‘ Swell,” were off the premises. ‘Those who conducted the inquiry. 
made light of the circumstances ; characterized it as “wholly unimportant ;* 
and declined to make any minute respecting it. Not so a young springald 
of an attorncy, who on behalf of some insurance office watched the pro-| 
ceedings. He attached weight to the incident ; and quietly satisfied himself 
as to the party who fed the bird, and rode the pony; and when he found that 
Zachary Theaks, a half-witted Jabourer on the farm, an orphan, wretchedly: 
poor, and only tolerated for his physical strength, and the gay goed humour, 
with which he would grapple with any amount of toil, was the owner of 
“ Swell,” and the special propector of * Chirrup,” from that moment did the’ 
fledgling attorney bend all! his energies to prove that this poor imbecile lad was! 
in a guilty sense cognizant of each fire, if not the actual incendiary. | 

Never did conclusions appear more improbable! ‘That Theaks, who seemed. 
to have scarcely two ideas ; who had lived on the farm from childhood ; who, 
was friendless ; and dependent for his daily bread on Mr. Baglev's good opinion ;) 
that he should originate or execute a scheme so frightful in its results to his| 
employer, was a supposition sufficiently unnatural and extravagant. In Attor- 
ney Keenwit’s brain it had, however, obtained a lodgment ; and while he is 
beating about for evidence to support his case, iet us revert to the past, and see 
what clue it will afford to the perplexities of the present. 

* * * * * * 

The shades of a summer's evening are gathering around Holme Farm — 
Near its rustic porch stands a florid-looking young man, with angry eye, and 
consequential air ; opposite him may be seen—bare-headed—a meagre, ill-clad, 
middle-aged labourer, whose anxious face well accords with his supplicating 
accents and humble attitude. 

“I’ve nothing more to say, Tom,” said the young man,—he was evidently 
the employer of the care-worn being who almost crouched at his feet; * the 
damage was caused by your folly ; and you, and no other, shall make it 


“ The traces, sir, were old—very old,” returned the other; ‘ worn out, sir, 
indeed—if you'll believe me ; and Jumper is so fractious and restive in har- 
ness that no living man can hold him when he’s in his tantrums.” 

‘- Hold him! Say at once, fellow ! that you were drunk, and dropped the 

” 

“Drank, sir! Where was the drink to come from? It’s not to be had, sir 
it’s not to be had with my wages !” 


labourer I can replace any hour of the day: such cattle are plenty as black- 
berries ; but for a fast trotter like ‘Jumper’ | may search the world over!” 

* Life! sit,—.ies! weigh that, and recal your statements,’ observed the 
foreman: * they are at this time indecent.’’ 

“Indecent! what do you mean? ‘That horse cost me, first and last, five- 
and-forty guineas, and it's a d—d shame, because that fool Theaks got between 
his legs that I’m called upon to shoot him !” 

A howl of execration greeted this obnoxious statement ; nor ceased till 
Bugley angrily quitted the apartment. 

But from one resu!t of this burst of public feeling, Bagley, with all his hardi- 
hood, could not escape,—sullenly and angrily as he bent to it. He was told 
on all sides that the father having died in his service, he was bound by every 
consideration of mercy and justice to find employment for the son. 

“T expected to hear as much!” was the reply. A bitter oath followed.— 
‘Weil! let him come! The farm will be a hospital for idiots presently.” 

Poor Zachary! such was his bidding to a homestead watered with his 
father’s blood! Scanty fare, sneers, reproaches, open dissatisfaction, and not 
infrequent blows, accompanied him throughout his day of toil. But on him 
they made apparently little or no impression. From the hour he lighted on 
his father’s mangled remains his intellects seemed shaken. There was the 
childish smile, and the vacant eye, and the wandering gaze, each and all indi- 
cative of ‘reason faltering in her seat.” But he was cheered with no pity. 
Why should het He was ‘a hewer of wood, and a drawer of water ’’—no 
more! Harmless, silent, and uncomplaining, he fulfilled the daily task im- 
posed upon him ; but all the life, and buoyancy, and daring spirit of youth 
were fled. His heritage was—toil. On one point he was sensitive—nobly so 
—the disastrous position of his mother. Tne constancy, devotedness, and self- 
denial with which poor Feeble-mind ministered to her wants would have re- 
flected honour on the highest order of intellect. The best of his food,—his 
weekly wages entire,—~any chance gratuity that he might have received,—a 
showy flower,—fresh fruit,—all were carried to the bedside of his suffering pa- 
rent. All were unavailing. She became completely helpless ; could not move 
without assistance, a nurse was cg Pree and this latter appendage in- 
volved an application to the parish. Reluctantly was it made ; but its neces- 
sity was unquestionable. 

Once more did Mr. Bagley sustain a principal character. ‘‘ What!” was 
his remark when the application was mooted,—-‘ what, relieve Tom Theak’s 
widow! Relieve a woman who lives in her own house? They had better re- 
lieve me! J want it quite as much.” 

It was observed to him, in reply, that what he called “‘a house” was in 
reality a mud cottage, built by the woman's late husband upon a eorner of the 
waste ; reared with his own hands ; had not a perca of land attached to it ; and 


“Ho! ho! insolent, as well as careless !”’ 
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was, in fact, as rade and humble a dwelling as could sheiter a human being) faithful  sarcanc ?” Whether he had ever given him any cause for suspicion 


from the blasts of winter. ] |in the house, field, or farm! Whether he had ever used any threatening or 
Be it what it may,” retarned Bagley, “I claim it for the parish the moment. abusive language to his master, treat him how that master would ! 
she receives pecuniary assistance. ‘henceforth it is ours.”’ All which questions were answered most satisfactorily for Zachary. 


an unfortunate and suffering woman 1” “could read !”—** Write No."—* Could he say the Lord’s 
Way harass an unfortunate and overburdened parish 1’ was the rejoinder. prayer !’’—* No.""—* Could he say any prayer whatever !"—“ Iss :” and at a 
“ Relieve her by all means ; du remove her!” | railroad pace Zachary delivered himself of the Apostle’s creed! The judge 


and let her die where she was” She would ** fain close her eyes where she was never considered, at any period of his career, a fast friend of the Courch. 
had lived so many years; in the home which she considered her own; and At ail events, he seized with avidity any opening for lecturing her ministers ; 
which she and her husband had without assistance reared. She entreated—she and this was too favourable an opportunity tu let slip He began in right earn- 
ingle’ them to heed her request.” est ; talked of the distressing spectacle then before them ; insisted on the par- 

r. Bagley was inexorable. iis decision was in substance this. If she, amount necessity of educating all classes of the community ; and expressed 
wanted parish assistance she should have it : but it should be afforded in a his fears that much and grievously that duty was overlooked by the clergy. 

per and authorised form. ‘The workhouse was the place for parties circum- ) As if, by the way, the clergy had nothing else to do; had neither the sick 
stanced as she was. She would then have every care, and every medical at to visit, nor the dead to bury, nor infants to baptize, nor adalts to marry, nor 
tendance and assistance which she required. ‘Te cottage the parish would see the aged to console, nor the vicious to reprove ; nothing, in fact, upon this earth 


to. That wes their doty ; and he would answer for its due performance. to do ; nothing whi-h could possibly prevent their spending their entire morn- 
The poor creature wept, antl intreated, and prayed; grew almost frantic ™Z = a national school six days out of the seven throughout their natural 
ife ! 


when she found no impression was to be made on the hard hearts around her ;) 
said some things iu her mental agony which were cutting, because perfectly 
true; and some things that were foolish, because irrelevant and unavailing. 
The patience of the meeting being exhausted, she was desired to withdraw. 

Mr. Bagley triamphed. 

Widow Theaks relinquished her cottage. But her tormentor might, with- 
out much “ violation of law,” have permitted her to occupy it to the last. 
She was an,yinmate of the workhouse somewhere about six-and-thirty hours 
One of the nurses found her dead in her bed the morning but one succeeding ©" 
her arrival. doubt 


no judge, in fact, like some other high official pecsonages, was “ education 


“ Teach the people !” was his text. But in his homily no mention was made 
of the much-foggotten truth, that it thepoor are to be made contented they 
must be rep as weil as taught ; that ii a people are to be rendered happy their 
backs must be clothed, and their hunger relieved, as well ag their capacity cul. 
tivated. ‘These considerations, “of the earth, earthy,” Judge overlook- 
He soared above them. Nay. so earnest was bis lordship, that 1 seemed 
ful at ove time whether he did not meditate charging the burning of Far- 


‘The anguish endured by the poor imbecile during the time his mother’s re- °ts Bagley’s preiises upon the indisposition of the clergy personally to su- 
moval was agitated, determined on, and effected, was visible enough. He per- perintend the working of uational schools! But of this conclusion he sto 
formed, as usual, bis daily task; and, as usual, in silence. To none did he short. He then adver-ed to the evidence, and summed up unquestionably in 
make complaint. From none did he seek redress. But inoans deep, sad, and /#vour of the prisoner. He put it to the jury more than once whether they 
frequent, attested the conflict he was then undergoing ; and from his food, ea- could convict on mere circumstantial evidence “a being like that before them, 
gerly devoured at other times, he now turned with loathing. ued ae ow deficient in intellect —s. He’s not so simple as he looks!’ mur- 

His employer observed the change, and, as a matter of course,rowed him. oe ; agley apprehensively ;)— so debased,—and so grossly ignorant.”” 

* Zachary ! what's amiss! Is the meal-hour too early ; ox the dinner itself The jury looked heated, hungry, and tired ; turt.ed round for a few moments 
not to your taste ” in their box; aud then, through their foreman, pronouuced a verdict of ac- 

“ Heart won't eat !’’ was the idiot’s reply. 

“ Baro the fellow! He has more feeling than | thought for. Bat it's mis- Mr Bagley looked aghast. 

It’s his duty to feel for none but his master.” | Zachary bowed grotesquely tothe court, and disappeared. His comnent 

Qh, rare conclusion! © & on tue entire proceeding was equivocal enough: * Master | hope is quite satis 

But to others the’ most.inexplicable part of Zachary’s conduct was the man | Hed; J am!" 
ner in which he received tidings of his mother's death. The first shock over, | 
he became marvellously cheetiul. By some strange, and to the byestanders| Many months after I had been reli 
inconceivable, process, his seemed relieved, thoroughly stayed, and satin-||-—that, believe, is the received 


fied. The moaning ceased ; bis countenance cleared ; and he ate as usual. —_and thence to St. Cloud. Dur 1 b 
D—n the feilow!" cried Mr. Bagley ; he has no feeling atall. He cares| ken by a groom, somewhat of oplondid Eg. 
no more about his dead mother than | do’ lish hunter. The symmetry of the animal was so perfect, and his action so no- 


Three weeks after this conversation the blaze was seen of the frs¢ fire upon Die, that, as he passed and repassed me, | paused for the purpose of further and 
the farm ; and within ten days after the last, Zachary was an inmate of the more leisurely observation. ‘Ihe man seemed proud of his charge, and pleas- 
county gaol, charged with the crime of arson ; and awaiting his trial at the im-| ed with the adimiration which the hunter excited. Curiosity induced me to ac- 
pending assizes. ‘They were to be held within a fortnight ; and litle opportu-| cost hun, and inquire the name of the owner. The groom started at the sound 
nity was thus afforded me of obtaining an imsight into the prisoner's fears or of my voice, eyed me fixed!y for a few moments, and then hurried off at a brisk 
feelings. Had the interval been longer, my impressions would probably have) pace, apparentiy annoyed and disconcerted. 
been as inconclusive ; for never was there a mind which more completely baffied|| ‘* Now,” thought 1, “if we had ever met before, I should say that that fel- 
the efforts of him who would master it. He listened calmly, and with interest, !ow has reasons of his own for wishing to shy me.” 
to the spiritual instruction afforded him ; admitted nothing ; denied nothing ; || Averse to be bafiled in my object, 1 addressed the same inquiry to a venera- 
but, if reference was made to his imputed share in the recent fires, met it with| ble personage,—from, his dress, one who favoured the ancien régime,—who was 
a shrewd remark :— | lotering near the spot. 

+ | am fatherless and motherless ; have no home, and no friends; I must) ‘the old gentleman looked up with a cynical air, and snappishly an- 
eat, and I must drink ; thea whoy should I destroy my only shelter upon this) swered, 

hi” | ©The groom belongs—at least so I gather from his dress—to the son and 
His trial came on ; and certainly no effort was spared by the prosecutor to heir of Iscariot the Second.” 
convict him. ‘The case was carefully got up: and to guard against surprise, { was fairly gravelled, and begged, with due humility, for an explanation. 
Bagley himself sat by the leading counsel to prime him with minor details ; to “If you studied Scripture,”’ was the reply, seasoned with considerable acer- 
explain the position of the rick-yard ; to point out its proximity to the house ; bity of manner, * you would be well aware that Iscariot the first betrayed his 
and its rambling, narrow, and tortuous access. In fact it was scarcely possibie| Master ; Iscariot the second followed in his wake. Tio an utter stranger it 
for any party to gain admittance into the stackyard without passing close te the: |would be imprudent, sir, to explain myseif further.”’ 
house, and coming under the observation of one or more of its inmates. Hence A bow, a shrug, a grimace followed, and the old gentleman mended his pace 
it was inferred that the fires in question were kindled by no stranger, but by) and pursued his travels. ' 
some individual well acquainted with the premises That that individaal was,“ And ‘his is France!’ thought I. “ What a particularly agreeable, court- 
Zachary the prosecuting counsel said he should be able to establish but too clear- ¢ous, communicative set of people!”’ ; 
ly and decisively. } Feeling, and looking I dare say, fairly bothered, an artizan accosted me, and 
The points most insisted on against the prisoner were his attachment to touching his cap, said, with great bonhommic, ‘“ Monsieur seems embarrassed ws 
“ Chirrap” and Swell ;” the daily care bestowed upon them—ah ! the heart,) there any intormation I can afford him 
however crushed and degraded, must have some object to cling to !—and the _ I repeated my question. e 
artful manner in which both bird and beast had been withdrawn from the farm-) * ¥ party holds some appointment of trust in the ménage of the Duc d’- 
stead a few hours previous to the outbreak of each fire, and placed beyond the Orlea . English, doubtless, from his, features, —so much the better for him! 
reach of injury. ‘To this fact was added another, the discovery, in a curiously ‘Louis Philippe, and all the reigning’ family.”—a bitter sneer intimated his 
contrived crevice of the loft where the prisoner slept, of some combustible ma- strong affection for the dynasty,—* are peculiarly partial to the English 
terials, which, ic was ascertained, would ignite upon the slightest friction. peopie ” 
These were circumstances confessedly pregnant with suspicion; and their un-| 1 doubted this; for I had reason to know that the wary usurper—the “ Fox 
favourable effect was deepened by the additional fact, deliberately sworn to by| of the Family,” as Taileyrand happily termed him—had, in more than one in- 
two credible witnesses, that on the evening of the last fire, whew the roof of stance, met with contemptuous silence, or repulsed with superlative i ti- 
the dwelling-house fell in, and the total demolition of the farm-buildings became) tude, the representations of those who reminded him how, to their eda they 
inevitable, Zachary was overheard to exclaim, with joyful emphasis—* Quits at) had served and aided Ais race, when in exile in England. 
last !” | His attachment, therefore, to English people | viewed as somewhat apocry- 
Evidence substantiated, more or less, each of these points. The counsel for! phal ; unless, indeed, it were based upon the convenient principle, * In soRROW 
the presecution then bowed, and said, ** That was his case:” and the judge jsuccour us, ia prosperity forget us !” b 
called upon Zachary for his defence. He, with the most awkward, clumsy, id- My reverie would have lasted longer, but was closed by the significant sum- 
iotic res, which human being could exhibit under evident excitement, beg-| mary, softly whispered by my companion, “ Take courage, sir; we shall have 
ged the judge to call his master back, put him again in the witness-box and the wHiTe PLUME amongst us ere long !”’ soe 
him to this effect :— ’ | My sojourn at St. Cloud was nearing its close, and, amid the innumerab le 
Whether he (the prisoner) had not always “ sarved” him as an honest and thought which a foreign land suggests, the hunter, groom and Cant’ 
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A gentler spirit present recalled to him the excellent character borne oy | ~ Feebie-mind” then blurted out, with indescribable contortions, and the same 
Os Theaks, the deceased husband : that he had never on any occasivn been ber- silly, boorish, mindless smile, that * Farmer Bagley’s farmstead was his 
Ww, densome to the parish ; that the honesty and industry of both husband and wife * whkoame ;”’ that he had * never had words” with his master, nor “ given him a 
he had been matter of general notoriety. ‘* The poor creatare,”’ concluded the sarcy answer in all his life,” that he had * no other pleace to get to :” and then 
the speaker, must and shail be relieved ; it is inhuman to debate it.” he looked up at the jury with a gay, good-humoured glance, and asked whether 
Did I say she was not to be relieved !” asked Bagley sharply. ‘Give “it was at all a lotkely thing that he should go for to burn down the * pleace’ 
ife her relief, if so it please you, but not where she is: that hvuse she quits!” where he gothisbread? That was all he had to say about it!” 
* She will quit existence altogether ere inany weeks are over. Why harass The jadge, who had watched him keenly while speaking, inquired if he 
pon 
the 
. The party interested, who had risen from her bed to learn the decision of the looked Immeasurably shockec, and commenced his charge It was a glorious 
“ assembled gentlemen,”” begged they would “deal mercifully by her petition, opportunity for bun to school the clergy. He had been bred a Dissenter, and 
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The Anglo American. 
£ ANGIO 
were forgotten, when, on the :ace morning of my stay, J enccuntered the hunt- | Here the old man became silent and thoughtful. For a time his young com- 
ing cortege of the French heir-apparent. Two of his younger brothers were paniovs respected his seeming cmotion—but curiosity could not long be re- 
with him, the Ducs d’Aumale and Montpensicr. As a whele, the grovp was) pressed, and entreaties, earnest and caressing, were poured in upon him, peti- 
brilliant. In the rear, upen a spinted horse, which he managed with consem- tiening for Ango’s dream. By this time one and another gronp stood arrested, 


mate skill, sat the English groom. ‘Two turfmen—county York. in dark green near the gocd father—and ere he had entered deeply into his narrative, the 
hole assembly with epturned faces of interest were gathered round him in 
dle apart and criticised lim listening silence. 
4 listened.— why or v.herefore I can scarcely say,—but such was the fact. || Michael Ango, my children had three remarkable dreams—I shal! recount 
* That fellow sticks well to his saddle, eh, ‘fom?’ said one. ‘them to you. ‘The first, was when he thought of building this mansion. The 
“No Frenchman upon earth ever tavght him that seat,” rejoined the second was on the night of the day which he reckoned the proudest of his life. 
other. |/The third was in bis hour of sorest adversity.” 
“Right, sir, right!” cried a third, a byestander, supplying, uninvited, his, ‘Go on, good father—do pray go on,” spoke several young voices at once, 
quota to the discussion. ‘* Cary is English-born. The Duke vellces him great-|and the geod father proceeded to recount— 


ly—well he may !—hLe's imvaliibie in a stable. Very fond of horses; though 
he should be derful, ideri fatl vas || THE THREE VISIONS OF ANGO. 
““When Michael Ango had completed his beautiful house in Dieppe, badand 


illed b 
sar lapee, \ built ships as many as he could find mariners to equip them he bethought him 


so?” 
The beast was viciour—kicked him flat down in the stall, and then tram-| Of erecting a costly country house, and chose the rock where the castle of Va- 


pled him to death. ve heard Cary tell the tale scores of times.” |rangeville stood, #s the site to erect it on. In furtherance of his views, he 

“From what country does he come !” said I, with as much mdifference as ] purchased the castle, and then deliberated whether he would alter and amend 
could assume. : the eld building, or level it to the ground, and erect one altogether new. Much 

“Can’t say ; but let his former service lie where it would, he’d over him a was to be said on the one side and the other. At last he decided. The old 
cruel master—cruel to him—and crvel to an ailing, bed-ridden mother he had) ¢*Stle was to be pulled down. Yes,” said the priest, “ the old castle that with- 
whom, poor soul ! his master drove from her cottagae couple of days or so be-| stood Saracen, and pirate, and Dane, infidel and heretic ; and had defended 
Cary lived to |God s servants and his altars; Abbey and convent and Church,—it was to be 


fore she died. But he had ataste of sorrow himse'f at Jast; and 
see it. His ricks happened to catch fire! And so did bis barn! And so did erased from the face of the earth, as if ruin drove a plough over it, and a new 


his house! And he experienced what it was to be tured out—homeless and) mansion was to be raised upon the spot where it had for many a troubled cen- 

‘noureless upon the wide world—as Cary’s bedridden mother had done ; and he: tury inspired confidence in the natives of tne land, and awed the invader ; . 

biked it as little!) You should bear Cary tell the story. It’s a rare tale to lis- || The old nan paused for a moment to glance round on his enlarged auditory, 

ten to: and gives a wholesome warning to the grasping and the cruel ; of 2%4, as it seemed, to recollect himself. 


whom I think there is more than a sprinkling in all countries.” 
I burried homeward. 
Who “ Cary” was ; where this fire had happened ; and why, I had my sus-. 
picions : and so, probably, has the Mader. 


* Weill, my children, Ango still inhabited the old castle, and although he had 
determined what was to be done, he lay down that night with his mind ill at 
‘ease. Jt is dangerous and sinful to disturb what length of years has consecra- 
ited. Time is one of God's ministers to wait on what he loves, and commend 


the length of days for which places or institutions should be honoured, and if 


th to the care of all who love him. For this he bears the hour-glass, to measure 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE ‘he is also armed with a scythe-—he is not for this represented as a destroyer. 
; OF 1760. || The scythe is an implement of husbandry, not of destruction. No! my chil- 
BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF ‘CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. |'dren, it 1s not time which causes things and men to moulder and decay. 

CHAPTER XVIl.—A FAREWELL FETE IN THE MANOIR ANGO. ||What is inertal and perishable, suffers and dies from mortal ailments and acci- 
Madeleine Dillon O'Moore merited Thurot’s eulogy; and on this evening, dents ; time gives grandeur and interest to things that man, and the agencies 
while assisting her aunt to do the honours of a farewell party to the good com- lin this world of inan, turn to destruction. Man never does so without com- 
pany of a Varangeville, appeared more than ordivarily attractive. A spacious 'mitting sin and being visited by remorse ; and so, Ango lay down troubled in 
salon in the Manoir of Ango was decorated for the occasion, and the little vil-| ‘mind, and remained sadly ruminating on his couch until at last, wearied and 
lage, with some neighbouring convents where pupils were received en pension, | worn out, he slept for very sorrow. 

supplied the guests. ‘The Manoir or chateau was not the residence of Made |‘ Suddenly he started up !”"—as the priest spoke, there was manifest alarm 

leine, but her aunt had authority to make such use of it as she pleased, and oc-) on the countenences of his young hearers. ‘ Suddenly he started up, and 

casionally, during her frequent visits to the sea-side, she availed herself of its) heard, in a voice so sweet and plaintive, that would draw tears from men of 
state apartments for festal purposes. | hard countenances, the words—‘ we are going, we are going.’ Then there 


It was a gay scene and a picturesque, the antique hall and the joyous young! was silence. For a short time Ango could hear the beatmg of bis own heart, 


faces which adorned it. Madame la Comtesse, as she was styled, held nage) eaeh was the stillness ofthe hour. At length he tried to sleep, hoping that what 
state, seated on a rich couch placed on a platform raised a little above the he heard was a delusion, or something that could be accounted for naturally. 
floor, and overlooked the various merry groups distributed over the spacious He was just beginning to sink again into sleep when the sad voice returned 


chamber, each intent on the evolutions of its own separate dance, but ali har- upon him, and the words were repeated. Then ina state of desperation Ango 


monized into one whole by the music which gave law and life to the movements. ‘started and spoke aloud, calling on the disturber of his slumbers to reveal him- 
of each cheerful party. Beside her sat the old Cure, a partaker of the general! self. There was an answer—it was not addressed to the hearing of his ears 
gladness, by enjoying the enjoyment of the young, and pronouncing on the awk-, ‘bat his soul received it, not asa thought which sprang up in his own mind, 
wardnesses (which were few) and the graces and successes of the dancers, but as a voice, solemn and mournfal that penetrated to the heart within him. 


which were many, with as grave an interest as if matter of deep morality was! {ft said, ‘We are the spirits of the good works witnessed and left behind by the 


concerned in the performance. And yet although he had entered into the spirit thousaud years that had their beginning and their close in the castle of Varan- 
of his adopted country, so thoroughly as to have imbibed its respect for “la yeville—tbe thousand years which have rolled over its battlements. We have 


danse,” Le Pere O’Hagarty, as his name bore testimony, had had his descent dwelt here long, and here we would abide the day when all is to be judged and 


from Irish parents, and was indeed a native of Ireland. The conversation be-|jended. Woe to the rude of heart that would displace us.’—Ango slept again, 
tween Madame and the Curé, was not limited to the incidents of the passing jor slept on, for all | have related may have been but a dream, and when he 
scene. Madame had occasionally the air of one chagrined and disappointed. walked forth into the fresh morning air, he dismissed the thoughts which had 
and the reverend father was manifestly endeavouring to soothe her. Whenfthe been with him in the night, and confirmed himselfin the resolution that the 
dance had terminated and the various groups promenaded the room, many castle should fall. 4 
slackened their pace and paused to gaze for a moment on the pair who seemed,||  “ And fall it did ; but Ango’s fortunes fell not with it. On the contrary, he - 
so earnest, and imtent on their engrossing subject, as to forget that there were |increased in wealth and power and honours until at last he assumed the state 
guests to be attended to, and that they were themselves “ the observed of all!lof a sovereign prince. On a day, in an evil hour for Portugal, armed ships of 
observers.” Aftcr some time Madame scemed suddenly, and by an effort, to ‘that country captured one of his trading vessels, and inflieted crael sufferings 
remember her duties as « hostess, and she arose from the couch, leaving the jon her crew. Ango heard the tidings with indignation, and immediately equip- 
priest its sole occupant. He was not long alone ‘lwo gay young girls, Made- ‘ped a fleet consisting of ten men of war, with transports containg a strong 
Jeine and a favoured companion, spraug from the cavaliers who waited on them, land force, and sent tuem out to avenge the fowl wrong done their country- 
and took their places, one on each side of the good humoured Cure, who rose |men. Pertugal soon saw its error through its punishment, and sent ambassa- 
to welcome thein. ' dors to the king of France imploring his interference. When Francis heard 
“T owe you a spite,” said Madciviwe, riusing her hand to the priest, {o: sd their story, he said, * you must go to Michael Ango,’ and to Michael Ango they 
dening my aunt with your wise sayings.” a. _secordingly came. Here before this raised seat he stood, the ship builder, the 
' And |,” said her friend, * will forgive you, on one condition only.” ship-builder’s son—while proud nebles were ranged round its lowest step, to 
“ And pray you spiteful and imereciiess how am ] to win your for- | hear his reproofs and to accept the boon ef peace he accorded them, in compli - 
giveness lment as he said to bis kind friend and master’ Francis. ‘That night be lay 
““ Never make my aunt so sad again,” said Madeleine. “Tel! me fully end down in his pnde. He lay down in gratified pride, dfe lay down ia bis pride 
truly how you saddened her,” said her friend— Come Pere O’ Haggarty, what! to sleep, and soon he startled from slumber, and feared to sleep again. But 
was the subject of your conversation, who was the prince Madame spoke ol, his eyes were heavy, a power he could not withstand pressed down their lids, 
who failed to keep his engagement !”" lie siept, and the voices that had aifrighted him long years before, came upon 
The priest seemed for a moment alarmed, but with an effort recovered his him. He did not know, be could not distinguish’ the words they spuke, but he 
composure. felt by the anguish of his spirit that they must be very dreadfal, and it is said 
Nay then,” said he, “it is easymy children, to win your pardon—Madame! that irom that night, although he never could collect a distinct remembrance 
did me the honour to converse on things that have long ceased to be grmein-| of what he beard mm it, Michael Ango was an altered man; his high spirit 
bered by the world. Do you like such subjects !”’ iquailed and was bowed down, his teaper uncertain or sullen, his clear judg- 
“Of all things in the world !” cried Madeleine's young friend. ‘It is so! ment disturbed and clouded. 
pretty to see old things made for your amusement—and to be in doubt whether * At last his day of adversity came, in darkness and storm. Francis the 
you are to love the truths of old times because they seem so engaging, or to||First was dead, his one irue frend im the hour of suecess—and with his well 
believe in fictions composed in our own day because their subjects are so old as!|beloved monarch, all Ango’s prosperity died too. Wrecks and defeats at sea 
to give them an air of truth, at least an air that forbids you to contradict them. |—law processes and heavy losses by land, fei! upon bim in rapid and uninter- 
What was your topic with Madame!” \\rapted succession, enemies watched to do him harm, friends, as men common- 
“Old enough on your principles to look like truth, and so true that it might ly call the associates of prosperous hours, shronk away, lest their feelings 
deserve to have always the charm of novelty. We spoke of tne original pro-||should be hurt at seeing bim suffer; and in this castle where princess bad 
jetor of this o!d mansion—of Michael Ango. Do you know young Salhin limonene before him, lay Ango, alone, awaiting the hand of death, none at hand 
that this is the anniversary of the day when Ango, on the very place where we 'to smooth bis pillow, or offer a cup of water to his parched and dying lips. 
are seated, stvod to receive the ambassadors of the king of Portugal, and con || and then ti was, in one of those unrefreshing sleeps which seem like notices 


descended to grant their master peace. Unhappy Ango!”’ said the old maw | of death's approach, he heard again the voices that twice before had so pain- 


(with an inward smile, as he thought how easy it is to divert a young mind); fully moved him, but they now spoke to him pityingly, and bade him have 
urpose,) ‘‘ Unhappy Ango, what a mournful dream closed that day of |cheer and comforts, for his sickness was unto death, and in his death he should 


from its 
nde, oak how woefully were its threatenings ful filled !”’ |Jpot be forsaken. And they spoke truth my children. Searce had the sounds 
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died away, when he heard approaching footsteps echoing through his long de- 
certed dwelling. The visit was most welcome. It was a pious monk from the 
abbey of Longueville, who received his dying confession, absolved his sins, 
and was t he minister of God and his church to impart to him in his expiring 
moment, a happiness better t)\an the world ever gave him in the proudest day 


of his life.” 
If the C uré’s story diffused :tad ness or serious thought over the minds of his 


The Anglo American. 


: from her first consternation, she drew Madeleine to her side, and putting her 
jarm within her own, as if she would protect her,—addressed a few general ex 
pressions of compliment and apology tothe company, and saluting them with 
a regal courtesy, threw one angry look at Thurot, and disappeared with her 
lovely charge from the apartment. It was to Carleton as if light and life had 
departed with the fair young creature, and he returned to his prison house, with 
as litle feeling of thought or purpose as if he had becawe an inanimate auto- 


young auditory, it was a cloud of brief continuance. Soon it pased away : and, maton. The drawing of bolt and bar as it grated on his ear, restored him to 
many of the elder guests having” retired, the young party resumed their inter- consciousness. Never before had captivity appeared so thoroughly odious, ne- 
rupted gaie ty with fresh vivacity. ‘I'he idea of Ango’s receiving in that cham- ver was he so fiercely at war with what he now thought his own mad resolution 
ber, and in royal state. the }*ortuguese ambassador, dwelt much im their to endure it. Thus passed his nights in complaints and regrets and self- 
thou ghts and conversation, and eventually suggested a species of tableau,—an reproaches, and he had but just sunk into a light and unrefreshing sleep, when 
amusement which they had ofien pirtaken together. And as Madeleine still he was roused by the soundof wheels and the loud 4nd reiterated explosions, 
sat on the slightly elevated platforin, the gay hearted young gitlsciustered \(as they might be termed) of a positilion’s whip. His heart smote him as if 
round her and insisted she should pl.ty the queen receiving her court. Ma- this was the announcement of some new calamity, and when, some short time 
dame and the Curé readily chimed ir, with, if they did not direct, the wore after a note was placed in his hand, it was with an effort of desperate resolu- 
youthful clamourers, and it was event vaily decided amidst much laug!ater, and tion that he at last sought to learn its contents. The writer was Thurot, who 
some good-humoured opposition en the part of Madeleine, that she should said in a few words :— 
reign alone, and must be Queen of Great Britain and Irclano, as churlish  “ I write at Dieppe from which T have just learned I must part this moment. 
France would shut a woman vut from such an honour, Your packet for Ireland is already on its way. When the answer reaches you, 
The extempore masquerade, if such i: name may be given to the arouse if I am unable to arrange better, and am not at hand, write, as you would to 
ment, was in most successful progress when Thurot and Carleton arrived at. ‘me, to the Vicomte de Mortagne, Rue Vaurigard, Paris. He is prepared for 
the door of an ante-room before which a silk curtain partially fell, but from your communicating with him. Suffer him to liberate you on parole. I can- 


which the whole scene was visible. 

Let us stop here a little longer,” said Thurot after a moment, * and see 
the progress of the rehearsal.” 

Rehearsal,’’ said Carleton, wliat do you mean.” 

*-Do you not see the young lady enacting the queen, enacting the part no 
doubt in the purest spiritof frolic and lightheartedness. Not so the stately 
dowager near her, the contriving aunt, at her old play of feeding dear Made-' 
Jeine’s imagination in scenes like these, and hopmg to stimulate ber young rela- 
tive’s ambition by them.” 

Carleton allowed his friend to speak on. without interrupting while “© his’ 
wrapped soul sitting in his eyes,’ he gazed@on a vision fairer than life had ever | 
before presented to him, or his imagination had conjured into existence. It) 
would be idle to attempt a description of the face of Madeleine O'Mocre | 
Unless words could paint the spirit tha, gave its highest charm to that mould 
of perfect beauty, the description would have dove nothing. Uniess words 
could kindle up the light that seemed to flow out from every look and ges- 
ture of this peerless creature, they could describe her only as death can rep- 
resent the living. 24 

Carleton gazed, and while presentation followed presentation in due succes- 
sion, saw nothing in the pageant but her, the light and soul that gave it worth 
There was at length a pause, and he became conscious that his companion was 

aking. 
* Attend,” said Thurot, “ there will be something new ; my lady aunt takes: 
the field, she decides and ordains that the masquers must exercise their parts 
of speech in foreiga languages .—listen to the sample she is giving of her own 
knowledge of * de Anglish.” ’ 

As Thurot spoke, a sariil voice drew Carleton’s attention to a lady, tall and 
elegantly shaped, with much of the grace of a court ia ber air and manner, and 
with nothing better, more iwteresting, or more engaging. 


* Ver weil, she said * tres bien ma chéere, mats faut, that sometime you | 


may ave de presentation, ven you ave no notice, what would you do then, you 


‘not think your friends or yourself so mad as to refuse freedom, and | know the 
_Vicomte so well as te be assured he will make the terms as light to you as [ 
should myself be happy to make them. Yours, ** Tavuror. 
| Madame La Tante, and one far fairer and kinder hearted, start for Paris 
‘by the conveyance of which I avail myself to send you this hasty scrawl.” 

Thurot kept his word faithfully, and in due time Carleton had such a reply to 
jhis letter as might naturally be anticipated. Had we more space and less matter 
|we might expatiate on the manner in which his Irish tricot received his com- 
inunicarion, but circumstanced as our story is, we have notime for such an in- 
duigence. It is sufficient to observe that Carjeton was advised to avail himself 
‘of freedom on the proffered terms, was provided with ample means of render- 
\ing his banishment light, and assured, that his friends were actively endeav- 
-ouring to have its duration shortened. 


The philosophical argument cited elsewhere by Professor Bush touching 
ithe change which the human body undergoes every seven years, was turned to 
|good account the other other day by au Irishman, who was endeavoring tu 
\prove toa ‘ Native American’ that the postulate uf his doctrne was altogether 
jerroneous, ‘ Look,’ said he, ‘see now; itis a well known philosophical fac, 
that we have a new body every seven years. I came here mine years ago, an 


|[rishman ; but I've got a new body now, * made on the soil,’ man ; aad [’m as 
\good a Native Amencan as yourself!’ The argument was a clincher. Apro- 


| pos of this : our contemporary of toe * Commercial Advertiser’ daily journal 


lamented the other day the fervid interest taken in the vexed questions of politics 
by the juvevules of the metropolis. A friend hasjust mentioned to us a striking 
jtliastration of this too prevalent spirit. * What tvere you doing out so late last 
might 1’ said an Irish mechanic to his son, one morning during the late excite- 
jment. ‘1 was a-walkin’ inthe Whig procession,’ replied the lad. * Weil, J°U 
walk you, if I catch you doin’ such a thing again—now mind [ tell you!’ 
Scarcely a week afterward, he committed tue same offence again. ‘The father 


|was as good as his word, and ‘ basted’ the lad soundly. The son did not kee 


ave ought to prepare some éres belies paroies, fine spich, gracicuse, and to be |) forts himself, but told it to his companions ; adding: * Jt is bad enow 


vide, muntc vid dem for de occasion. Per exemple venez Annette, you cao io be whipped, any way, but to be whi 


by ad—d foreigner is outrage- 


spik de Anguish and you all be present one ginil-homme. | Madame,” centivu~ O41 ‘The boy had the advantage of his father, in having beea born in 


ed she with comic earnestness, as she led the piquante soubreite tows 
throne ayréez, deigu.to adinit dat I present tosa majeste one gentilhomme ot 
Trejand, which imve merit de hoaneur to be name in ue pr e 


Carltone which has do much derar to ladies vich was in dangere. De were 


surround by de Canaille. 1 ask pardone, by Bourgeois, good citoyens what 


country ! 


Munsie Press any or Ecyrr.—The printing office close at hand, where 


the Ca:ro Gazette, in Arabic, is’ printed, is a smali insignificant establishment, 
which would be nowhere remarkable but in such a country as Egypt. The 


did kill and battere some and oder. Monsieur si sa’ Majesté permit, vill ave |press, the tympans, the galleys, the sticks, the balls, &c., were all of a very in- 
da; die histelve.” description, and the forms appear to be made up in a slovenly way upon 


The young queen smilingly extended her beautifal hand. ‘‘ It is unneces- | 
sary,” said she, “* Mr Carieton need uot task his modesty to tell the story. | 
We have heard it. Nay, sir, do not bend the knee, vaiour and worth like yours’ | 
honour the court they visit, and there isnoearthly presence so august, that 
they should not stand erect in it. 
sbould be in thankfulness to the great being who has given them, and vouch- 
safed the occasion for their display. And yet sir, bend, even in our poor court | 
we can do youhonour. My Lord of Ormond, you wear the sword of your il | 
lustrious ancestor, a sword never drawn im any but a righteous cause, and never | 
sheathed either in victory or adverse fortune, without honour. Lend it, we have’ 
a worthy use for it.—It is to do honoer to a native of the land in whose cause 
it was wielded, and there never will be a time, we hope, when a gentleman ol 
that fair land will not fee! it to be a high hovour and reward when ho receives' 
knighthood at bis sovereigu’s hand with the good sword of James, Duke of 
Ormond.” 

While the latter part of this discourse was being spoken, the young lady's, 
face was turned as if she addressed a person at her side, and a Irttle behind | 
her, and the part was so faithfuily executed that the eyes and attention of the. 
company followed in the same directiun. | 

An opportunity was thus given of which Thurot took advantage. “ Come,” | 
said he, ** step’hghily, now 1s our time,” and hurrying his young companton 
across the chainber, without allowing him a moment tor reflection, he piasced 
him in a kneeling posture in the place of Annette. Thus when the young 
queen turned, as if she had received the sword which she was about to lay ou 
the shoulder of the smiling girl, she beheld kneeling at her feet—ardent ad- 
miration in his looks—the tine form of Carleton, and saw ihurot standing be- 
hind him. For a moment she stood irresolute, her colour went and came, but 
when she a little recovered and beheld the group around, the amazement of An-| 
nette (so unceremoniously removed) the admiration visible in the countenances 


of the two young men, the humorous expression breaking through an affected parliament of Egypt.” 


solemnity on that of Thurot, and the consternation and impatience in her aunw’s 


authority of his council, refers the applicants to them, a 
ly directs their decisions, shifts off the odium upon their shoulders. Such is the 


the press itself. There were but few compositors or pressmen at whrk, but 
they all seemed rather expert. ‘The Arabic manuscripts from which they were 
composing, written en one side only, were such as European compositurs rarely 
meet with—exitreme!ly legible, the lines being wide apsrt, and the interlinea- 


If they bow down and bend the knee, it jtions and corrections very carefully made. ‘The works which have issued from 
||the press—generally history and poetry—have hitherto met with but little fa- 


vour from the Arabs, whether the blame is to be attributed to their poverty or 
their want of taste. Mohammed Ali's authors meet with, in fact, but few 
buyers, so that the records of their labours, piled up in warehouses, are aband- 
oned as a prey to the rats and mice, or to be decomposed slowly under the in- 
fluence of the climate. ‘The reason is obvious. No pains are taken to adapt 
the publications to the wants and predilections of the people, who care little to 
read histories which dare record no truth, if it happen to be unpleasing to the 
Pasha, and who have hitle relish for poetry which derives its inspiration from a 


||state of society which has no analogy with theirs. 


“ Having passed through the apartments where the diplomatic scribes and 
secretaries were at work, we entered the council chamber, where we were in- 
troduced to the president, a merry old Turk, who laughed and chatted with 


amazing volubility. The council, of which he is the chief, consists of a num- 


ber of individuals, public officers, and government clerks, who assemble daily 
for the despatch of business. ‘This is what, in Europe, has been denominated 
the senate, or parliament of Egypt ; but it is a parliament of a very extraordi- 
nary kind. When the Pasha has anything agreeable to do, he does it himself, 
without consulting this wretched assembly, which, he well knows, would not 
dare to entertain an opinion different from his; but when application is made 
to him for money, or some favour is demanded, which it might be inexpedient 
to grant and imprudent to refuse, he suddenly feels a high veneration for the 
while he imperious- 


Kelly's Library of Travel. 
By a private letter from Dover, we hear that in consequence of the train hay- 


the happy disposition of you h gave a new direction to her emotion, and she'jing been one day last week one hour past its time, the Duke of Wellington, 
sunk down into her chair of state in a burst of joyous uacuntrollable laughter.'/who went by it to attend the Couneil, arrived when it was over. His Grace 
As soon as it had a littie subsided, Thurot hastened to anticipate the more |was much provoked, and went to the Directors to reprobate in strong terms 
stately old lady’s movements, and as if he would have the comedy continue a |their want of punctuality. The Directors were in despair at the occurrence, 


lutie longer, he said— 


‘jand endeavoured to excuse themselves by saying, that had they known that his 


_ “ Permit, me to have the honour of presenting to your merry majesty the Grace was a passenger, they would bave despatched a special train. This dec- 
young gentleman on whose representative you were about to bestow the re |jaration was far from calming the complainant, who with that trae and admira- 
ward of bis valorous exertions—and.”” He could proceed no further, Ma-)/ble feeling of justice which characterises his Grace, asked, ‘* What am |, the 


dame la Comtesse was no longer to be restrained. As soon as she recovered [Duke of 


ellington, travelling by railway more than any other individual t”’ 
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and propounded to these gentlemen that it was their duty to study the conveni-|. 
ence of the public Court Journal. | 


Rliscellaneons Articles. 


THE DYING GIRL’S REMONSTRANCE. 

BY MRS. GRAY. 
Oh! tell me not of sunny lands, with clear and cloudless skies, 
Where the mountains and the pillar'd domes in antique glory rise ; 
And tell me not of purple vines, and endless Summer flowers, 
Those round our home will serve to light my few remaining hours. 
Start not, dear mother! do not weep, sweet sister of my heart! 


MELANCTHON. 
r Another portrait yet remains to be drawn,—that of the morning star of the 
i reformation ; borrowing all his light, it is true, from the Saxon sun, and who,) 
without Luther, would have been extinguished in the deepest night, but from 
the conquest of whose soul, so meek and amiable, which no man could reproach | 


eo oe with having abjured his faith for carnal interests or for pride, the protestant | ; ' 
ie i i cause gained more than from the action of a thousand other men who had re- Have you not felt the summoning that bids me hence depart ? 
ye ceived from heaven the faculties which move the moral world,—we speak of | Have you not read it in my eyes and on my sunken brow, — 
Bey ot Philip Melancthon. Summoned to Wittenberg as a professor of Greek, at the | Although my lips have ne'er revealed ‘twas known to me till now? 
Ae ee age of twenty-two, at the recommendation of two of the greatest scholars of), Speak not of hope! I know full well the legend and the song 
| ie | the age, Reuchlin and Capnion, he astonished the inhabitants, who had heard of | That picture all the charms that to the Southern lands belong ; 
: yet his great fame, with his Ay Setreny * Fancy,”’ says one of Nay mine | And, some few months ago, when health was tinging cheek and eye, 
ee 7 ries “a slender youth, who kept his eyes fixed on the ground, with a beardless_ It had been joy to tread their shores, but not, as now—to die; 
atte chin, a pale complexion, and a voice so weak as to scarcely be heard,—fancy , Home, home! it is a blessed sound unto the wanderer's ear, 
hea this youth. so thin and shy, buried within the ample robe of a professor, with ite) And to the wearied peasant, when the eventide is near, 
Mies © enormous hanging sleeves ; a scholar who, at the side of Luther, appeared to! And to the mother, when her babe awaits her loving kiss ; 
ca be scarcely fifteen years of age, and who, in walking scarcely reached to the), But most unto the dying is its name of peace and bliss. 


Open the window, sister! let the murmuring Western breeze 
Come in, to fan my languid brow from my ancestral trees ; 
At Wittenberg he pronounced his opening discourse,—he was fluent and elo- Oh! think’st thou that Italia's winds, though the citron’s breath they bear, 
quent. Luther, who listened, interrupted him frequently withm urmurs of ap-| Could have the cheering freshness of mine own dear native air? a : 
probation. Melancthon announced himself a reformer,—he desired to reform | Bring me that branch of roses! 1 know their lovely hue ! 
the scholastic learning, the form of teaching, and the traditions of the past.) By the bower | planted, when a child, those graceful blossoms grew ; 
From that day a secret sympathy attracted towards each other these two souls, | They have a thousand mem'ries blent with their healthful bloom and breath, 
so well suited to understand each other,—a friendship which was to end only | Of the hours, when, in my childhood’s glee, I little thought of death. 
with the tomb. At the conclusion of his infancy, his imagination all fresh and | Home, home ! the sweet word haunts me with its gentle music now ; 
odorous with Greek and Latin, this youth, so tender and dreaming, inclined by! I could not, from its quietness, to the stranger country go. ; 
nature towards mysticism, was easily gained. The language of the echoola)| Where cculd those limbs so fitly rest as ‘neath the verdant sod, 
could not please him ; that of Christ, so allegorical, effusive, and impressed), By the old Church, where first I knelt in awe, before my God! 
with melancholy, was much more fitted to charm him, and Luther happily = Whose lips, so fervently, could read each solemn funeral line, 
availed himself of it at once If we picture to ourselves a handsome youth of | As his, whose hand upon my brow impressed the hallowed sigh ? 
twenty-two years of age, with the flowing locks of a seraph, a bashful air, and | And, more than all, in what bright land beyond the bounding wave, 
an unalterable sweetness of temper, enhancing a lively piety by acquirements of Could those who love me come and weep beside my early grave ? 
knowledge and science difficult to be found, even in that era among the oldest - 
scholars, we must own that Luther had reason to congratulate himself upon Ay, lead me to my chamber—these weak limbs have need of rest ; 
counting him among his disciples No one was better adapted than Melanc- Here is the pillow that my cheek from infancy hath press’d— 
thon to extend the reign of the new gospel. Catholics and protestants both Here is the scene of childish dreams, and dreams of elder days, 
agreed in saying that on seeing him they were almost conquered tu the cause Where! took sweet visions to my heart, from the poet's gifted lays ; 
Now, leave me to my slomber—full soon the time shall be 
When I shall not need a watching eye. nor a kiss to waken me; 


of the reformation. 
The vast hall of the university was soon insufficient to hold all the audience ot ne . 
Then shall ! quit this well-loved spot—and not, in vain to roam 

A stranger in a foreign Jand, but to find a holier home. 


who pressed to hear the master,—counts, barons, marquises, princes, and other 
dignitaries. Melancthon explained, one after another the comedies of Aristo- 
A STAGE COACH ADVENTURE. 
Mr. Mathews, on his way homeward from the north, just after the assizes, on 


phanes, the orations of Demosthenes, Hesiod, Homer, Theocritus, ‘Thucydides, 
entering the mail was fortunate enough to find only two gentlemen, who, being 
The 


a poor little body, which enclosed unspeakable treasures of wisdom and erudi- 


shoulder of the doctor ; but a real giant in learning and linguisticai aod erode 
tion.” | 


and Apollonius. He was proud of his title of professor. *‘* The life of a pro 
‘seated opposite to each other, left him the fourth seat for his legs. * * 


fessor,” said he to Sturm, is not as brilliant as that of a courtier; but how much 
more useful is it,—how much more worthily does it serve humanity! Oh, ho 
ly profession! which — how to know the nature of God, the duties of 
man, and the wonders of intellect!” After their first interview, which lasted||,assengers were very agreeable men ; one a Scotchman—always a safe card. 
some hours, Melancthon, seduced and fascinated, belonged to Luther for the lAtthe ae of the pd we the latter encased his head and throat in . enor- 
rest of his days, body and soul. ‘The progress of Melancthon in the path of mous fold of white linen, and then sunk back to sleep, looking like the veiled 
Luther was so rapid that Luther could soon flatter himself that even death! »,ophet ; while the other, an Englishman, was characteristically satisfied with a 
“comfortable.” * * Just as the trio had sunk into their.first forgetfulness, 
they were awakened by the sudden stoppage of the vehicle, a light at the door 
of an inn, and a party of rough discordant voices, bidding, however, a cordial 


would not interrupt the work he had commenced. ‘‘ Though I die,” said he, 
“ yet my work will not perish ; for my dear Philip will resume it, end, with 


re 


+ God's help, will know how to terminate it gloriously.” I was born,”’ says 
= ie he, in another of his letters, ‘to struggle with the devil, thus my writings are||farewell to a large, becoated, and ominous-looking stranger, who, in a broad 
See! full of wrath and tempest. My lot is to make rocks and blocks roll away, to ‘Yorkshire dialect, wished his companions ‘a good night,” reminding them thay 
a? raise the briars and the thorns, to fill the quagmires, and to cut out the paths ;) he had paid Ais share of the reckoning. ‘To the great discomfiture of our three 
at but Philip has another nature ; he marches in meek silence, he builds,he plants, | |:ns:des, the doer of the mail opened, and the fourth passenger invited by the 
© Hd i he waters, he sows in peace and joy of heart.” (R<formation’s Almanack.))\guard to enter without further loss of time. Since the three gentlemen had 
" ny ‘3 How well their own words describe them! It is best to let these men speak||+ dropped off,” the weather had suddenly changed from frost to snow. A heavy 
és ij 14. Seemarivne- Let us now listen to the dearly-beloved disciple touching his) sleet had fallen, and the man I have mentioned quitted the open air, and enter- 
master. ‘ed the coach with, appropriately enough, a frieze coat on, powdered all over 
In 1540 Melancthon departed for Hagenau. He fell sick at Weimar. Before ithesmow. * * All at this intrusion, waa sufficiently chill 
ree leaving Wittenberg, he had consulted the stars: the stars had remained silent, jed and disturbed to be in a very ill-humour with the odious fourth. They, how- 


but he had had a dream, and dreamt that he was to die on the road, He there-) eyer, seemed tacitly to agree not to speak to the new-comer, but endeavour to 
upon made his will: Luther was not forgotten in it —“ I thank the worthy Doc- ese their before happy unconsciousness. They had not, however, been spend- 
tor Martin Luther,” says he, ‘* for having taught me the evangelical doctrine. Jing a jovial evening, as he had whose “ absence” they would have “ doted’’ 
I thank him above all for all the proofs of love with which he has not ceased to) ypon. He was in anything but a sleeping mood; and after a few minutes’ 
overwhelm me to thisday. I desire that all mine may honour him as a father; rustling about, in order to settle himself, treading upon my husband's toes, elbow- 


for no one knows better than I with what hereical courage, what strength of 
soul, with what wonderful virtues, God has endowed him. May they all love, 
honour, and believe in him with all their heart, as I have always done.” This 
is a characteristic pessage in the will of Melancthon; there is also one in the 
willof Luther: ‘* Lastly, | request,” says the document, * that if I have not 
employed in this testament the forms of law, that the world may acknow edge 
here the hand of a man sufficiently known in heaven, in earth, and in hell, and 
to whom more faith and credence is due than to any notary. If God has de. 
signed to trust in me, poor creature that I am, soiled with the dregs of my sins. 
—if he has vouchsafed to me to announce the gospel of his dear son,—if he 
has blessed me in my fidelity,—if, thanks to me, many souls have embraced 
this gospel, and have esteemed me their apostle in spite of the excommunica- 
tion of popes, emperors, kings, princes, and monks, and the wrath of the devil. 
they may well believe in my testimony in these dispositions of so little import- 
ance ; above all, when my signature is known. I hope that it will be enough 
that one can say, this is the hand of Luther, the notary of God, and the wit- 
ness of his gospel.” 

The passage in which he speaks of his renown with such pardonable pride, 
recalls to mind the words of Napoleon in his last will, when bequeathing to 
his son his personal effects :—‘t Comme lui tracant les souvenirs d'un pere 
dont l'entrétiendra.” 


To the eternal disgrace of the protestant princes of Germany, his wife,|, 


whom he had anxious'y recommended to their care in memory of himself, was 
permitted by them, despite the unceasing appeals of the faithful and affection- 
ate Melancthon, to lack the necessaries of life a few years after her husband’s 
death. Flying from Wittenberg to avoid the plague, she was thrown with her 
children into a marsh, from the cold and effects of which she died, and was 
buried at Torgau, with a public appeal to the charity of its inhabitants affixed 
‘by its pastor to the door of its cathedral. She had been forced, previously to 


her death, to part with her marri ing for bread. 
Monthly Chronicle for November. 


jung bis* neighbour, without begging pardon for his so doing, &c. (all which was 
received with a sullen silence), he asked, in a voice which sounded like thun- 
der to the sleepers, while he held the pull of the window in one hand—* Coom- 
pany ! oopor down?’ Answer made they none. Again he inquired, still du- 
vious of wha: might be ‘ agreeable,’ and desirous to prove himself a polished 
gentleman, ‘ Company! oop or down?!’ Still receiving no answer, a smother- 
ed oath bespoke his disgust at such uncourteous return for his polite considera- 
tion for his fellow passengers ; and, with some exasperation of tone, he repeat- 
ed aloud, * Dom it !—I say, coompany—oop or down?!’ Still not a word ; and 
with another ‘ dom,’ he allowed - t'window’ to remain down. It was clear to 
ithe half-perceptions of the drowsy traveilers that .he of the frozen coat 
jhad laid in enough of spirit to keep him from chilliness, and they hoped the po- 
‘tency of his precaution would soon make hin unconscious as they were dispos- 
jed to be. But, no: he continued restless and talkative. All at once, how- 


lever, @ 


Change came o’er the spirit of his dream; 


‘he, it appeared, for the first time, perceived the alteration in the weather. His 
excitement at the door of the little inn, where he had left his friends, had caused 
him totally to overlook the sriow which then fell upon him ; and he saw it now 
lwith a degree of stupid wonder, and exclaimed in audible soliloquy, * Eh !— 
‘what's this ? whoigh ! the whole country’s covered wi’ snow !—eh! it’s aw- 
‘ul. Coompany !—wake up and see t’ snow !—eh! they’re all asleep. Whoigh, 
‘it’s wonderful and awful! What a noight—what a noight! Eh! God pre- 
'setve all poor mariners on the western coast this noight !’ Then roaring out once 
|more, with increased vehemence of tone, ‘ Coompany ! wake ovp,! say, and 
see t’noight !’ * * * Jn this manner did he go on, until the patience of 
the English gentleman was tired out, and he at length spoke :—‘ I wish; Sir, 
you'd show some feeling for 2s, and your tongue. We were all asleep when 
ou came in and you have done nothing but talk and disturb us ever since. 

ou’re a positive nuisance,"—‘ Eh |’ said he of the frieze coat, ‘I loike that, 
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indeed. Aw’ve as much right here, I reckon, as oothers—‘dom ! aw've paid * Unmannerly wretch ! What! sit before your betters! Don't you see the 
ny fare, harn't [’ said he (his voice rising as he remembered his claims to king’s officers in the room? Get out of my sight, or some of them shali give 
consideration). Aw’m respectable man—my name's Jonn Luckie—I owes no- you a drubbing !’ As she spoke, she struck him a blowon the back with all 
body onything. I pays King’s taxes—I'm a respectable man. I say. Aw help her strength ; and, opening a side door, ‘ There, get into the scullery,’ cried 
to support Church and State’ On he went, with all the senseless swagger of she, ‘itis the fittest place forsuch company!" and giving him another knock, 
cup valour and self-laudation, till he of the ‘ comfortable’ again grambled out’ she flung the stick after him, and shut the door. ‘ Sure,’ added she, in a great 
his anger. Again the huge drover (for such he was) thundered forth his rights heat, ‘ never woman was plagued with such a lout of a slave!’ The officer 
and summed up his title to respect—* Eh ! dom '—what have I done? I coom-) begged she would not disturb herself on his account ; but she, affecting great 
in‘d into t’ cooch loike a gentleman ;—didn't 11 J was civil !—wasn't!? I reverence for the king, and respect for his representative, prayed him to enter 
said, Coompany, oop or down? But ye none o’ ye had the poloitness to an-! her parlour, while she brought him some refreshments. ‘The Dane civilly com- 
swer! ye were not loike gentlemen!!! * * Atlength his sense of op-| plied, perhaps glad enough to get from the side of a shrew ; and she immediate- 
ression became so strong that his independence reached its climax, and he ly flew to Gustavus, whom she had bolted in, and, by means ofa back passage, 
idly declared that he would not hold histongue, or be quiet,—, no, not for, conducted him ina moment to the bank of the lake. where the fishers’ boats 
Baron Hullock, nor the great Mr. Brougham (or, as he pronovnced the name, lay, end, giving him a direction to an honest curate across the lake, committed 
Mr. Bruffem) himself was in t’ cooch.’—My husband. who found all tendency him to Providence.” 
to sleep up by this obstreperous fellow, now conceived a desire | 
to amuse himself with his fellow-passenger. Just, therefore, as John Luc- | , 
kie’s last declaration was Mathews leant forward to him, and | THE SHIP SYRACT SAN. 
in a half-whisper said, with affected caution, ‘ Hush ! you are not aware, but. Three hundred carpenters were employed in building this vessel, which was 
vou have been speaking all this time to Baron Hullock himself !’—The drover Completed in one year. The timber for the planks aud ribs was obtained partly 
seemed to quail under this intimation. * Whoigh! you don't say*so !— from Mount Etna and partly from Italy, other materials from Spain, and hem 
Fact, i assure you ; and the opposite to him is Lady Hullock (The Scotch- for cordage from the vicinity of the Rhone. She was everywhere secured wi 
man in the white drapery over his head began to titter at this.) * Whoigh ! large copper nails (bolis), each of which weighed ten pounds and upwards. At 
,equal distances, ail round the exterior, were statues of Atlas, nine feet in 


God ; don’t te!l me thot! Eh! what shall I dot Good Lord! what ©4 , ; 
ave I said? Art thou sure!’ ‘1 am, indeed, said Mr. Mathews ; «they! height, supporting the upper decks and triglyphs ; besides which the whole out- 


are Baron and Lady Hullock, and J am Mr. Brougham.’ * Eh ! roar side was adorned with paintings, and environed with ramparts or guards of 
~ iron, to prevent an enemy from boarding her. She had three masts , for two 


ed the man, in a tove of actual terror, ‘let me go; let me go!—(strug- ; ao 
ling to open the coach door)—let me go! I’m no coompany for sitch gen- of these trees sufficiently large were obtained without much difficulty, but a 
Fefolks ; aw’ve no book larning; I’m no but John Luckie. Let me get out suitable one for the mmainmast was not procured for some time. A swineherd 
—here, guard! Stop! stop! [ wain't roide here ony longer!” The guard accidentally discovered one growing on the mountains of Bruttia, She was 
was insensible to this ; aud on went the coach, and still John Luckie strugg!ed;| launched | by a few hands, by means of a helix, or screw machine, invented by 
and in his rough and clam-y movements a little of my husband's ventriloquy | Atehimeces for the purpose ; and it appears that she was sheathed with sheet 
roved a useful auxiliary to urge his welcome departure ; and a child sudden- /@#d- Twelve anchors were on board, four of which were of wood, and eigtt 
P cried out as if hurt. ‘Eh! what, is there a bairn i’ t’ coach too? Eh; my | of iron. Grappling irons were disposed all round, which, by means of suita le 
rd Baron, pray forgive me, I meant no offence. My name's John Luckie. ©@gines, could be thrown into enemies’ ships. Upon each side of this vessel 
Aw’m atespectable mon, pay’s King’s taxes. I said, Coompany oop or down ?) Were six hundred young men fully armed, and an equal number on the masts, 
I meant to be civil. Eh! my Lady Hullock, I hope I've not hurt thy bairn.”| 40d attending the engines for throwing stones. Soldiers (modern marines) 
The child’s cries now increased. * Eh! ma poor bairn, where ar! thee? Dom! Were also employed on board, and they were supplied with ammunition—te. 
what moost I do? Guard, stop and let me out! Eh! what a noight! Guard! Stones and arrows—by little boys that were below (the powder monkies of a 
I’m not fit coompany for Baron Hullock and Mr. Bruffem, { know. Let me out) ™0dern man-of-war), who seut them up in baskets by means of pulleys. She 
I say!’ At last his voice at the window reached the higher powers, and the) #ad twenty ranges of oars. Upon a rampart was an engine invented by Archi- 
coach stopped. and as soon out rolled this porpoise of a man, who again beg-| medes, which could throw arrows and stones of 300 pounds to the distance of 
ging the Baron and his Lady to overlook his inadvertency, and asking pardon||* St#dium (furlong), besides others for defence, and suspended io chitin of 
of Mr. + Bruffem,’ he was with some difficulty hoisted upon the top of the mai! /TSs- She seems to have been what is now called a “ three-decker,” for there 
and off it drove. The two inside gentlemen (who had been trying to stifle! /¥Te three “ galleries or corridors,” from the lowest of which the sailors went 
their amusement) now laughed outright, and thanking Mr Mathews for his de- 40W" by ladders to the hold. In the middle one were thirty rooms, in each of 
vice, they all three recomposed themselves, now and then catching by the wind which were four beds ; the floors were paved with small stones of different co 
a broken phrase from John Luckie, as he gave vent to his feelings to the coach-|//°M%S (‘osaics), representing scenes from Homer's Iliad. The doois, windows, 
man and guard :—‘ Baron Hullock’— Respectable mon’—* Bairn’—‘ Oop or |#nd ceilings were finished with “ wonderful art,” and embellished with every 
down'—' My Lady Hullock'—‘ Mr. Broffem’—* Church ard State,’ &c.; al|| 4nd of ornament. The kitchen is mentioned as on this deck, and next to the 
which must have puzzled his listeners without, who doubtless attributed his also, three large rooms for eating. Iu were lodgings fer 
count to the quantity of rum-toddy whieh they might suppose had filled his) ‘2€ Seldiers, and a gymnasium or place of exercise. ‘There were also gardens 
‘lin this vessel, in which various plants were —_ with taste, and among 


them walks proportioned to the magnitude of the ship, and shaded by arbours 
na .of ivy and vines, whose roots were in large vessels filled with earth. Adjacent 
WOMAN'S WIT. to these was aroom named “ the apartment of Venus,” the floor of which was 


The following passage in the life of Gustavus Vasa, when that distinguished) 
monarch took frum the Danish usurper in Dalecarlia, to mature his noble’ yo gore tnd with 
plan for the detiverance of his country, is truly dramatic :—* On a little bill ivory. Another room, the sides and windows of which were of boxwoed; eéi- 
stood a very ancient habitation, of so simple an architecture that you would) 4 i564 a library ; the ceiling represented the heavens, and on the top ur outside 
have taken it for a hind’s cottage, instead of a place that. in times of old, i P 

ee was a sun-dial. Another apartment was fitted up for bathing: the water was 
been the abode of nobility. /t consisted of a long farm-like structure, formed very d the bathina wae 
of fir, covered in a strange fashion with seals, and odd ornamental twistings in| oie of vane vallens. These ate 
the carved wood ; but the spot was hallowed by the virtues of its heroic mis- tee ton with straw aad 
4 ’ certain distances, pieces of timber projected, upon which were piles of wood, 
he hoped treat the obli inne he hi ry ene laid cha aiheee, that he should! was a large reservoir of fresh water, formed of plank, and pitched. Near it 
at find a safe received hie with every mark of friendshi fem, with Sheet lous, 
—nay, treated him with that respoct and submission which noble minds are p nt) Although the well or hold was extremely deep, one man, Althereas says, could 
“'\pumpout all the water that leaked into her by a screw pump, which Archimedes 
a to that purpose, There were probably other hydraulic machines on 
sal to take up arins, he offered, unasked, to try the spirit of the mountaineers tot the’. 
and declared that himself and his vassals would be the first to set an example.|| suppliod with water by pipes of earthenware and of lead, the latter‘mont 
7 *||hkely extending from pumps or other engines that raised the liquid ; for there 
and turn out under the command of his beloved general. Gustavus relied to believe that machines snale pames wate that time 
his word, and, promising not to name himself to auy while he was absent, some! gowe Ewbenk’s Machinery. 
days afterwards saw Pearson leave the house to put his design in execution. [t | : 
was indeed a design, and a black one. Under the specious cloek of a zealous! 
affection for Gustavus, the traitor was contriving his ruin. The hope of mak-|| The Duke of Leuchtemberg, whose intended journey was announced some 
ins his court to the Danish tyrant, and the expectation of a large reward, induced |time ago has arrived at Berlin, on his way to Munich. Tis is the first visit of 
him to sacrifice his honour to his ambition, and for the sake of a few ducats,)the sou of Prince Eugéne to Bavaria since his marriage with the eldest my sf 
violate the most sacred laws of hospitality by betraying bis guest. In pursuance |ter of the Emperor Nicholas. The Duke travels alone, and has once more fal- 
of that base resolution, he proceeded to one of Christiern’s officers command-| len under the disgrace of his Imperial father-in-law. It appears that the hap- 
ing in the province, and informed him that Gustavus was his prisoner.|!piness of the Duchess of Leuchtemberg is disturbed by the neglect and indis- 
Having committed this treachery, he had not the courage to face his victim, creet conduct of ber husband. Infidelity is an offence which the Czar, with his 
but, telling the Dane how to surprise the prince, who, he said, believed himselt) ideas of conjugal duty, cannot easily pardon, especially in a son-in-law. Ni- 
under the protection of a friend, he proposed taking a wider circuit home, while! cholas himself is said to have been guilty of only one such weskness in his life; 
they apparently unknown to him, mfled it of its treasure. *‘ Jt will be an easy! and he yet severely reproaches himself for the passion he formerly conceived 
matter,” said he, “ for not even my wife knows that it is Gustavus.” The for the lovely Countess of Ur****, one of the Empress’s Ladies of Honour. 
officer, at the head of a party of well armed soldiers, marched directly to the!'But this is not all. There is another point at issue between the Czar and his 
lake. The men iniiasted. the house ; while the leader, abruptly entering, found||son-in-law. The young Duke cannot conform to the military e:iquette of the 
Pearson's wife, according to the fashion of those-days, employed in culinary | |!mperial Court, and this is not his least fault in the eyes of the Emperor, who 
reparations. At’some distance from her sat a young man ina rustic garb,|)is a rigid disciplinarian. About two years ago, the misunderstanding between 
opping off the knots from the broken branch of atree. The officer told her the Emperor and the Duke became so serious, that the latter was removed from 
he came in King Christiern’s name, to demand the rebel Gustavus, who, he|'the residence of the Imperial family to St. Petersburgh. This sort of exile 
knew, was concealed under her roof. The davntless woman never changed) /continved for some months. At length, on the publication of an ukase for the 
colour ; she immediately guessed the man whom her husband had introduced lestablishment of a railway committee, the name of the Consort of the Grand 
asa miner's son to be the Swedish hero. ‘Ihe door was blocked up by soldiers.||/Dachess Maria was inserted with the usual forms, whilst that of the Duke of 
In an instant she replied, without once glancing at Gustavus, whosat motion- ‘Leuchtemberg was given without the accustomed addition of the words—* Our 
less with surprise, ‘ If you mean the melancholy gentleman my husband has had|\dear son-in-law.” As if to prove that this omission was not the result of mere 
here these two days, he has just walked out into the wood, on the other side mistake, the Czar took occasion to mention, in the same ukase, the name of his 
of the hill. Some of these soldiers may readily seize him, as he has no arms||daughter, but without the addition of her title of Duchess of Leuchtemberg, 
with him.’ At this moment, suddenly turning her eyes on Gustavus, she flew|/by introducing the name of Count Babrynski, as Equerry to he, Gana Duch- 
ourt Jou 


up to him, and, catching the stick out of his hand, exclaimed, in an angry voice, |\¢ss Maria, 
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MAJOR LYNCH’S JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE The steam flotilla is but a very imperfect arrangement for the navigati 
AMONG THE 1839-40. ‘the Indus. steamers are not adapted to the river, wick 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. | intricate and difficult of navigation. They draw too 

Sir,—My brother, Major Lynch, K.L.S., lately attached to Sir Wim. Mac-) and have not sufficient to propel more 
naghten, has transmitted to me his journals, written during the period he was hour against the stream which is now running four miles an hour ; and a steam- 
in political charge of the ‘Tooraun Ghilzies in the mountains to the east of Can- er just started scarcely able to stem it. J am informed by an officer on whose 
dahar. ‘There is also a journal of an excursion to the country of the Hazarehs, experience | place the greatest reliance, that. so changeable is the channel of 
a very singular race of people, whose mountains had never {I believe) been) the river in some parts of its course, that four-and-twenty-hours is sufficient 
previously explored by a European. , _ _ | time to cause a complete alteration. In other words, the steamer which goes 
These papers appear to me to be interesting, not only for their descriptions down to Seewan to-day, may have to return to-morrow by a different and new 
of the scenery and people of that portion of Central Asia, but as partly filling! channel. This inconvenience, I should imagine, might be lessened, if not al- 
up the history of the perio@ which mtervenes between the successful invasion) together obviated, if government would direct the mouths of the different ca- 
by our army of Affghanist#n xnd the unfortunate events which terminated with! ‘nals from the river to be cleared and opened at all seasons of the year, when 

the massacre of Cabool. : _ the supply of water in the Indus would be kept more equal, and consequently 
Numerous inscriptions on the rocks in the Hazareh country are mentioned in { conceive, always in the same channel. ‘ 
this journal. My brother made copies of them, and they are pow in my pos-|) On the 2d of April we proceeded on our journey, and reached the large mer- 
session. ‘I'o what era they belong, or to what events they allude, the learned cantile town of Shikarpoor the next day. Shortly after we arrived, the political 
may probably be able to decide. ‘The Affghauns boast their descent from the) agent, whose guest we were for the time, informed us that we had narrowly es- 
ten tribes of Israel, supposed to have been lost. Their Jewish features, so dif- caped being plundered the might previous by a notorious marauder, who was 
ferent from those of their Persian, ‘Tartar, or Hindoo neighbours, appear to con- just going to pounce upon us, when he discovered the near approach of a horse- 
firm the assertion ; and these certainly ancient inscriptions may possibly throw ‘patrol, which had beea placed on the road to look after his movements. Shi- 
light on a subject so deeply interesting. Joun F. Lynen. ‘|karpoor is a large open town, inhabited principally by wealthy Hindoo bankers 
Parr I. |, —indeed one of them, by name Jait Sing, and the wealthiest of his class, has 


Introduction—Proceed from Bagdad to join Sir William Macnaghten—Journey from Bom-| got agents in alinost all the large cities in Asia; and the great influence these 


bay to Sukker—Bolan and Kajusk passes —Gnilzie insurrection—Join the Bri ish de- 


exten-ive connections naturally obtained for him in Central Asia, proved not a 


tachment on the Turnack—Nature of the Ghilzie tribes—Cave of Kaja 
Interview with Shah Shoojah—Return to the Ghilzie country—Ruins of Zahauk—| oe i my te hin when the army of the Indus was encainped at this place ; 
Arrangement of the Gnilzie questioa—Dera Ishmael Khan—Organise the Takhy Ee when it was considered good policy to expend money, no matter how, in 

| the most lavish manner possible, with a view to give the Affghauns, whose 


horse —Trade of the country—-Interview with Sultan Mahomed Khan. 


Political events in Persia in 1839 rendered it necessary that the ambassador, 


and his corps diplumatique should leave that country. 
The British detachment to which | belonged was ordered to proceed to Bag-. 


country we were about to invade, a splendid idea of our great wealth and mu- 


\nificence. 
At this season of the year Shikarpoor is about the most disagreeable place 


dad, to await orders from the Governor General of India. A twelve-month’s.|in the world. From sunrise to sunset it is enveloped in a dense cloud of dust, 


residence in the city of the Caliphs afforded me ample time to consider our |which makes its way into every crevice ; and it may be easily fancied that we 


late policy in Persia. Recent events had deeply interested me. My long ac- |were not sorry early on the morning of the 4th to find ourselves with our backs 
quaintance with the country and its people—the position [ had held in the com- |turned to it, and once more inhaling the delightful cool air of this country be- 
mand of one of its regiments, under Sir Henry Bethune, during the campaign  |fore the sun rises. . 

which placed the present King upon the throne—and my subsequent connection | On our arrival at Rojan, the third march from Shikarpoor, a number of unfor- 
with Sir John M‘Niel, immediately after the retreat of the Persian army from) tanate merchants who bad recently been plundered by the Ballooches, came to 


Herat, induced me anxiously to watch the course of events. | request assistance in recovering their property, in defending which they had 
India was supposed to tremble at the advance of the ivussians. 


| lost two of their men. They remarked that, before our arrival in the country, 


Cossacks were reported to be at Khiva; and people speculated on the pro-| they used to take armed bodies to protect themselves and their property ; but 
bable consequences of a collision between the races that dwell on the Don and, that now, relying ou the protection the English are always known to afford 


the Ganges. An Indian army had crossed the Indus ; and each post brought 


us news of the successful march of our troops into Central Asia. 


The Affghaun invasion was discussed very fully in our circles ; and the ge- 
neral feeling was one of regret that Burnes had not received from Lord Auck- | 


land full power to act in a diplomatic capacity on his first mission to the Durbar 


;merchant, they had neglected to provide themselves with an escort, and had in 
jconsequence lost all they possessed. I could give the poor fellows no consola- 
tion, but told them to make their complaints to the political agent at Shikar- 
|| poor. {t is much to be regretted that we cannot protect these people, who 
/,without question are the best friends we have here. Our detachments scatter- 


of Dost Mahomed. At the period ai which the journal commences, English, ed all over the country, (a very bad arrangement by the bye,) probably without 
power had prevailed ; the gates of Ghuznee had been blown open; and the, ‘formation, would find it very difficul:, if not altogether impossible, to cateh 


cities of Candahar and Cabool garrisoned by British troops. Our officers be-| 
came familiar with scenes and races among which it had been thought impossi- | 
ble to penetrate. Shah Soojah was presumed to be securely seated on the! 


throne. Sir William Macnaghten’s political kuowledge, supported by a force of vegetation, 
| Ballooch called on us. He is a very fine young man. and, with all the shrewd- 


of about 15,000 men, appeared to ensure the tranquillity of the country. 


‘those marauding parties of Ballooches. 

‘| Be:ween Rojan and our next march, Bashoone, is a desert of twenty-six 
miles, without a drop of water of any kind, or vestige of any thing in the shape 
On ovr arrival at Bashoore, the chief of the Dumkee tribe of 


It now became my duty to visit the scene of these unfortunate events. An {ness and cunaing of a Ballooch, possesses much intelligence and ease of man- 


order arrived from Lord Auckland for our immediate return to India. The re 


of November, 1839, we floated down the Tigris and the Euphrates ; and the 
13th of the following month found us in the beautiful harbour of Bombay. 

At such a time, when so much was to be dene in arranging the affairs of the 
Affghauns, it was not likely that officers brought up in the Persian school should 
long be allowed to remain votaries of Terpsictiore and Bacchus. We had but 
for a short period been enjoying the gaicties of Bonsbay in the agreeable months 
of January and February, when Mayor Rawlinson and myseif received an order 


to proceed to Candahar, and place ourselves at the disposal! of Sir William) 


Macnaghten, We left on the 23d of February, 1840, and on the 28th arrived 
at Kurrachée. Here we hired forty camels to carry our luggage, and proceeded 
on our march to Sukker. ‘The first part of our journey, as far as Siwan, was 
tedious in the extreme ; but from this place to Sukker, along the beautiful val- 
ley of the Indus, thickly cultivated and wooded, our march was highly interest- 
ing and delightful. 

Sukker, or Sukker Bukker, is a very remarkable position on the right bank of 
the Indus, and must have been a place of great importance during the early 


riod of Mahomedan rule in this country. The Indus here winding its way), 


through an undulating country, has a large circular island in its centre, and high 
banks on both sides of its broad and soile stream. On the island is a strong 
fort, which completely cominands tie cuther side. ‘Phis fort, whic! 
called Bukker, and Sukker which is close to it, may be considered the strougest 


and best position for an army on the Judus. At present it us the head-quarters, 


of a strong brigade, and the great connec:ing point of India, Upper and Lower 
Scinde, Bellochistan, and Afighaaistan Souta. 

The position chosen for the troops is rather unconnected, and, in a political 

int of view, open to serious objections. 

All along the banks of the river, previous to the arrival of our troops, were 
beautiful mosques and shrines of saints, revered in the highest degree by the 


peese of this country. Siads Vervashes, and oticr holy and respected men,| 


veose buried on the high mounds which rose from the stream. Here, in the 
cool of the evening, would come travellers from all parts of Asia, and, screen- 
ing themselves from the last rays of a summer sun in these splendid mauso- 
leums, while away their time in hearing tales of the explpits and adventures of 
the famous mev whose tombs were around them. On the arrival of our troops 
it was considered, necessary, with a view to obtaining a proper piece of ground 
for cantonments, to exhume a number of these warriors. The shrines and 
mosques were partly destroyed to find space for the officers’ houses ; and some 
of them are now occupied by officers. Jt was considered necessary to act thus 
to secure a healthy and, in other respects, unobjectionable position for the 
troops. ‘The necessity which existed of course, ina great degree, justified the 
= eprom but my knowledge of Mahomedan character leads me to believe 
hat the people of this country could have viewed the exhuming of their Siads 
(descendants of the prophets) in no other light than as a most sacrilegious pro- 
ceeding. On this occasion the poor Scindians had to look on, and quietly sub- 
mit to see the bones of their friends and saints removed from their graves. 


Sukker is considered a healthy station, although exceedingly hot in summer, | 


during the mouths of June, July, and August, when the date comes to perfec- 
pion here, 


His father, a very bold chieftain, was shot by mistake when coming to 
inake his obeisance to Shah Soojah by one of our advance parties, and by way 
\\of making up the matter and consoling the family, his son was made chief of 
the tribe, and receives a pension from government. ‘The young man gave us 
jsome amusing accounts of his father’s adventures, and did not jail to conclude 
jhis remarks on his melancholy fate with the usual Mahommedan saying, that he 
had falfilled his destiny, and that he could not, under any circumstances, have 
‘ved longer than he did. 
On the 11th we found ourselves in the town of Bagh, the capital of the dis- 
ltrict of Cutchee. It is, together with the district, governed by a Said, by name 
Mahomed Shereef. We received a visit from his excellency on the evening of 
our arrival. He speaks Persian very tolerably ; so that we were quite at home 
immediately. He has proved a traitor to his former master, the late Khan of 
‘Killat, Merah Khan; but he now excuses himself on the specious plea of ne- 
cessity, and adds that the Khan was stubborn, and would not attend to his ad- 
vice; but, if 1 am not very much mistaken, he will prove a traitor to our cause 
whenever he finds a favourable opportunity for so doing; and he only clings 
ee to it now, because he finds it very advantageous and convenient to 
so. 
|| Bagh is a large town. with little abeut it to attract attention, with the ex- 
e>ption of a fine mausoleum, which, like that at Sukker, was turned to the use 
| vi our troops when the army passed en route to Affghanistan. 
__ On the 14th we reached Dadur, close to the entrance of the Bolan pass. 
The camp is badly situated in a swampy field, about one mile and a half from 
the town; and the detachment of troops stationed in it is too swnall to afford 
| protection to it, and guard the camp. The consequence is, that, if this place is 
ever attacked, the town must fall, for the troops will have quite enough to do 
tu take care of themselves. The Niale of this place, on hearing of our arrival, 
‘came tosee vs. He is the lieutenant of Mahomed Shereef, of whom he gives 
\a very curious history. He is himself a noted character, and has received no 
| less than ten sabre wounds in different feuds with the neighboring tribes. He 
| shows them in proof of bis great bravery. He appears rather annoyed with go- 
‘vernment for not having placed an officer here who could speak the Persian 
language to him, and thus be able to appreciate his worth, and give him weight 
ito enable him to upset Mahomed Shereef, whose government he covets ; for the 
gentleman now here in charge of the political duties of the place bas no lan- 
guage in common with him. 

We are now told that an ollicer and his lady going up the pass the other day 
\were fired at, and narrowly escaped being plundered ; but the number of the 
marauders is not known, and we must take our chance with a small escort 
of Bolan rangers, sent down by the political agent at Shawle, or Quettah, for 


our service. 
On the 22nd, after a desperate run through the pass, we arrived at Quettah, 
jleaving behind us a small caravan of merchants, who, taking advantage of our 
‘escort, came with ws from Dadur, and, I regret to say, were plundered of all 
they possessed. ‘They could not keep up with us ; and to our expedition on 
\the occasion do I attribute an escape ; indeed the only chance of safety the tra- 


veller has, in sach a country, where he can find nb one to give him correct in- 
formation as to the movements of the marauding tribes, is expedition ; for if he 
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loiter on the road, the plundering tribes will certainly hear of his approach, and |ing no instructions from the envoy for us, we forthwith proceeded on to Cabool. 
waylay him—the absence of water on the road rendering it impossible for them (On arriving in the Ghilzie country, we found that great difficulty lay in the way 
to remain any length of time in their haunts. For instance, in the Bolan pass, of our progress to the capital. in the shape of a general insurrection. 1! may 
for a distance of tifteen miles, im the narrowest and most difficult part, where 4s well mention the causes which led to this state of things, more particularly 
the robbers invariably waylay the caravans, there is no water; and they are jas some of the chiefs | shall now have occasion to introduce to the reader will 
obliged to bring it with them some distance ; they, therefore, never think o! |by-and-bye beeome very conspicuous characters. 
coming until such time as they hear of the approach of travellers, who, if they|| “On the arrival of his majesty Shah Shoojah at Candabar, the two principal 
make the regular short marches from Dadur to Siree Bolan, (vead of the pass,) ‘chiefs of the Ghilzies, Gol Mahomed Khan and Sultan Mahomed Khan, re- 
are almost certain to be plundered. Jt is obvious to me that government will fused to acknowledge his supremacy, and adhered to the party of Dost Maho- 
never be able, so long as the Kauker and Ballooch tribesjin its neighbourhood med. The consequence was, that the King appointed their rivals to the chief- 
are allowed to have so much of their own way, to keep the pass free from rob- ainship of the tribes, and they were ultimately obliged to fiy from the country, 
bers. Ifthe Ballooch chiefs are spoken to on the subject, they immediately jand when the King got possession of his dominions, and was ecknowledged by 
say, ‘‘ Catch the delinquents, and we wii! punish them. Yon may rely ou it. jail the tribes, Sultan Mahomed thought he might as well return and beg pardon, 
they were none of our tribe ; they were Kaukers who committed the robbery or jand engeavour to recover his lost position. Un his arrival at Cabool, he called 
murder.”” And in the same way, if the Kauker chiefs are spoken to, they)on the envoy, and sought his assistance; but Sir William H. M*Naghten un- 
make the same accusation against the Ballooches; so that unless the fellows |fortupately did not know his charactor, and consequently treated him carelessly. 
are actually taken, there is no way of bringing them to punishment. |The chief was annoyed, and made no remark, but passed on to his own coun- 
Again, the pass is fifty miles long, and, as remarked before, the most difficult jury, and immediately commenced undermining the authority of the newly-ap- 
part of it without water; so that, it would be almost impossible to have our pointed chief, and fomenting rebellion im all the neighbouring tribes. The po- 
troops always crowning the heights on either side ; and this is the only possible. jwical agent at Candabar, on being apprieed of his movements, sent off a body 
way to keep it free from marauders. Indeed for many years to come the tra- of horse to surprise him, and bring him to Candahar. The party had to go 
veller must take his chance ; and if he takes my advice, be will be careful pre- jeighty or ninety miles before it could reach the place he was reported to be at, 


vious to his departure from Dadur to have his horses strongly shod, and keep jayd of course he was off before it arrived ; but the Ginizies, who all, like Sul- 
the day of his departure a secret ; and when he once enters the pass, make all tan Mahomed, seeing a small body of horse in their country, thought it a fa- 
possible speed out of it. vourable oppurtunity to show their ill-will to the chief appointed by the King, 


Quettah, the principal town in the province of Shawle, is an isolated mound named Summed Khan, and they accordingly rose en masse, and attacked the 
about one handred feet high, and immediately under th's are a number of mise- party of horse, which was very near being cut off; indeed it was only by the 
rable huts, altogether forming what the natives of the country call Shawlkote, tidelity of a Ghilzie who had served in the irregular horse in India for a period 
and what we are pleased to cal] Quettah. of twenty years, aud who fortunately accompanied the party on the occasion, 

Here we are endeavouring,to organise a body of native troops, called the that they were saved. This man had a relative amongst the rebels, who knew 
Bolan rangers ; their pay is three rupees, or six shillings a mouth, and a few ithat, in the massacre that would certainly ensue, on the parties being surprised 
pounds of flouraday. ‘The men are allowed to come and go when they like, |by overpowering numbers, his friend would fall with the rest: determined on 
and J am informed take to their drill good-humouredly. ‘Ihe arrangement may saving his life, he came to the camp and told him to fly, for that it was the in- 
possibly do good, but, unfortunately, its management is in the bands of officers’ tention of the Ghilzies to massacre the whole party: he promised to do #0, and 
who know nothing of the character, habits, and manners of the wild Kaukers who dismissed the man. Edil Khan, for such was the name of the preserver of this 
form the corps, and only one of them, a sharp, intelligent officer. can speak in |detachment, immediately ran to bis officer and informed him of the great dan- 
different Persian ; the consequence is, | fear, that when the Kaukers get a jger of his position. ‘lhe officer thought he was in a friendly country. but for- 
certain portion of our rupees, they will forget the way from their mountains to tunately for him took Edil’s advice, and moved on Candahar. The Ghilzies 
our camp ; some of them, however, will coubtless prove faithful to us. had arranged the surprise for the next day, and their intention was to march 

We are now actually in the country of Shah Shoojab, and, as we would wish. from different directions on the party and surround it ; so that the officer on his 
it to be understood by tae people, his Majesty's guests. Under these cireum- |march the uext morning encountered a large body of men en route to join other 
stances, one would naturally expect to see the chiefs or governors of the dis- |parties destined for his destruction. He was now obliged to cut his way through 
tricts around in constant communication with our political authorities How-!/them, and succeeded after several desperate charges, in which he lost all his 
ever, I regret to record such is not the case; and (neve been looking about in |baggage and some of his men. After a march of upwards of forty miles, he 
vain for the chiefs or nobles who used to reside here before we came into the /g% clear of his enemies, and sent off an express to Candabar giving an account 
country ; but the political agent cannot speak a word of Persian, so that proba- /of what had happened This was, I beiieve, the first thing in the shape of a 
bly it is just as weil as it is; but I really don’t know how he is to be kept in- /feverse that had happened to our troops since their arrival in Affghanistan, and 
formed of what is going on amongst the tribes in this neighbourhood : and it |'t was of course much talked of by the people in Candabar. Jn short, it had 
must not be forgotten that we have stormed and taken Kellat, and in doing so |@ decidedly bad effect, and to repair matters, it became necessary to dispatch a 
slaughtered a number of Ballooches, with their famous and by them roveres regiment and three six-pounders to punish the Ghilzies. 
chiet, Mehran Khan, in whose place we have put an imbecile called Shah'| Sultan Mahomed exolted in his success, and wrote to all his friends in the 
Nawaz Khan, to the exclusion of the late Khan’s family, in which I am in- |country that he had defeated a large ariny of Farringees. He succeeded in a 
formed there is a son who will doubtless make an effort at some time or other |very short time in raising a formidable body of men ; and thus stood affairs on 
to collect the Ballooche tribe to support him, even against our troops, in reco- jour arrival in the little camp of our countrymen at a placed called Nowruck, on 
vering what he considers his kingdom. Iudeed, altogether I don't like the as- the right bank of the ‘Turnuck ; here we found all on the alert, indeed so much 
pect of affairs in this part of the Shah’s dominions. '|so, that I was very near being cut down by one of the advance sentries of 

On the 29th we reached the fort of Abdullah Khan, or Kulla Abdulla, (in||orse ; it was late iu the evening when I rode on in advance of our party, to 


which is stationed and officer,'with a f Affe } _)—|/get in before it got dark and announce our arrival. On reaching the sentry, he 
‘\challenged me, | answered in the usual way, “ Friend,” and trotted on. | had 


The object of this post is to keep the Kajusk pass open, and in order to con- ; 
ciliate the people in its neighbourhood—a large Dooranee tribe, called the,|*W° oT three men behind me. However, the sentry thought we were enemies, 
Atchukzies—we are raising a body of horse, called the Atchukzies horse : and dashed on tocut me down, when, seeing what he was about, I called out 
thirty or forty have already been enlisted, and they appear a serviceable set of |!" Hodostanee, * Sahib hie :’’ he immediately saw bis mistake. I must add, 
men. ‘The officer to whom this duty is intrusted is a very active young fellow, “ewever, that f wore an Affghaun dress on this occasion, 
and has judiciously managed to acquire a slight knowledge of their language | Captain ‘Taylor, who commanded the party of horse seut out from Canda- 
appears ta the wild Atchukzies in the character of chief and magistrate. ‘har to Sultan = re- 
e has recently been giving proofs of activity. A murder had been committed (treat, been jomed by about two hundred infantry, under the command of Capt. 
in the district of a and to discover the murderer oc-| his opr gi sot 
cupied the whole of his attention for days, At last he not only succeeded in||arrive trom Ca ar. Unfortunately not one of these officers could s 
sobbatilaligs who the murderer was, bee the place of his Powe Bsn a dis ||Persian so as to be understood by the friendly Ghilzie chiefs. After dinner we 
tance of about forty miles from the fort. He at once ordered the horse to be |assembled all the chiefs, and had long conversations with them. On this oc- 
in readiness, and scampering off with them across a ravine country, came on||casiou was introduced to me Summed Khan, the rival of Sultan Mahomed, 
to the tent in which was sleeping the object of his search. ‘The murderer, put |and Meer Ailom Khan, the rival of Gul Mahomed. I] must here mention that 
hearing of their arrival, made his preparations for a flight, and on the office:’s /the first individual was chief of the Tokhy Ghilzies, and the last-named gentle- 
entering the tent fired at him, fortunately without effect. The men rushed in, |man chief of the Hotak Ghilzies—the two great divisions of that name. We 
and wounding the fellow, prevented his firing another shot. He was sent to |foundin the former an old man, perfectly imbecile—in the latter, a sharp, 
ulla ulla is about five miles from the entrance of the pass—too great, |they were most agreeably surprised at fiading two gentlemen, with long 
a distance for its proper protection. It is fifty miles froin Quettah, and se beards, (the beard is very much prized in Affghanistan) speaking a language 
ninety foom Candahar. é '|they understood, to be master of which is considered an accomplishment in 
aces fallen to decay, so that it may safely be pronounced untenable ; and to jmed, who was most unpopular in his tribe, could get no correct information, a 
the eye ofa its might be considered highly_ conseyvently kept our unfortunate troops always on the alert. Meer Allom, 
objectionable. ‘The rising sun on the morning of the 30th found us on the top|;who had about two hundred horse with him in the camp, generally disagreed 
ofthe Kajask pass, the view from which is really magnificent ; on oue side, /with him ; but the gallant captain was always prepared for the worst. How- 
calted the huft-tun, formed very conspicoous objects, and stood out in re ||in the camp, and we decided on making a dash wi e m and his tw 
hef, with the first rays of the v arm sun dhinkty on their rugged sides. On’ hundreé horse through the count said to be occupied by the rebels. The 
the other hand, a wild descent, stretching along towards Seistan und Persia, |distance we had to go to get out of their district was about fifty miles. We 
and the lofty and uninviting peaks of Parapomisus, in the direction of Canda-||pushed on without haltmg, and passed during the night close by the rebe, 
har, gave us some idea in perspective of the wild country of the Dooranees camp, which we could easily discern by the number of fires They, however 
The pass itself presents none of those almost insurmountabie difficu!ties to the! |were taken by surprise, and doubtless thought our party a strong one, and best 
march of an army, for which the Bolan and Khiber are so remarkable. The’ |iet alone. . 
road, instead of winding through the mountains as in those passes, here winds, We at all events reached Makoor unmolssted. Meer Allum, on his return, 
over the summits, aud tue consequence is obvious—fianking parties can always. had to fight with a large party of horse, and did ‘not get clear of them till he 
be thrown out and supported in a very short time from the main body, if cir-! had lost three of his best men. During the night part of the march, with a 
it necessary: sacb is not possible in the Bolan, for that|| view | on manners, customs the 
ass the parties destined to crown the heights must be detached from the main) |zie tribes, at the same time keeping myself awake, | recounted some 
body when it enters the difficult part of ee defile, the sides of which, being al- my own adventures in Persia and other countries in which I had travelled. Jn 
most perpendicular, and rising some two or three hundred feet, renders it utterly return, Meer Allum and some of his officers gave me all the information I re- 
iepaeee to give them any support from the main oe from the time it enters |quired, fers amused me en PR Veth tales ey _rapage and = 
till it es its debouch again. On the west side of the Kajusk is a de-' ness. fore resuming the thread of my journal, I s ive a short skete 
licious spring of water, with a splendid chummun all it, on; jof the civil and social state of the Ghilzies, derived a year’s actual resi- 
which we encamped. dence with the tribes, subsequent to the present date of my journal. 


: A very disagreeable march of three days brought us to Candahar, when, find-, The Ghilaies are divided into two tribes, called Brahim and Tooran—the for 
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mer are riats, or rent payers, the latier are soldiers, and have always successfully|| Hospitality is one of the few good qualities possessed by the Tokhy tribe. 
resisted any attempt on the part of government to collect revenue from them ;/|The Hotuks give nothing that is not paid for, for which their I okhy brethern 
and over these wild fellows did my jurisdiction extend. They are divided into} |blame them not a litle. In former tiutes, however, when the Tokhys had more 
two tribes,called Hotuck and Tokhy, and, as will afterwards appear, they are|/of their own way than at present, they, like the Arab, scrupled not to rob the 
again subdivided into a number of smaller tribes or clans. From the Hotucks} traveller so soon as he had pioceeded a convenient distance from the scene of 
have the different Ghilzie kings been chosen. and the Tokhies have always} |their recent hospitality. 

contented themselves with supplying ministers and troops to keep the monar The religion of the Tooran Ghilzies is that of the Sonnee sect of Islamism, 
chy in the Tooran Ghilzies. History furnishes us with abundant proof of the; but they are by no means bigotted, and in fact, trouble themselves but little 
political consequence of these tribes More fierce and warlike than their Doo-| about religious matters’ Their language is that of the Affghaun nation (Push 

too), but they speak it more harshly and indistinctly than the Dooraunies. 


ranee nejghbours, they have at all times taken a leading part in tho affairs of 
Affghanistan. Indeed, reckless, and not contented with supremacy in their a 
own country, we have it on record that Shah Mahomed. of the Hotuck tribe of UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 
Jshauckzie, assembled an army of twelve thousand men, and carried, war and (Prom New Picayene, Dec. 4) 
devastation into the finest provinces of Persia, out of which country they were|! It may be recollected that the correspondence which we gave the other day 
subsequently driven by the famous Nadir Shah, whose general, Almud, after-|'potween Gov. Shannon and Senor Rejon, concluded with a letter from the lat- 
wards destroyed the Ghilzie monareby, and founded the Duranee, which at) ror dared the 6th of November, in which he refused to withdraw his note of the 
present Afighanistan. 31st of October, and reiterated, in offensive terms, all that he had in his first note 
The Persians, in talking in that light and lively strain for which they are so charged upon our government. By the arrivals of yesterday we have received 
singularly eminent in the East, relate, that after the formation of the different) Goy. Shannon's rejoinder, and proceed to lay it before the public at length, It 
races of men was completed, a surplus of the human material remained, and hakes up more room than we can well spare, but in the present situation of our 
there being some difficulty as to its disposal, it was made use of in the formation) |affairs with Mexico we feel confident that we can spread before the public no 
of the Affghauns; and they state in proof of their assertion, that the Affghauns| intelligence of more interest or moment. 
are the most uncivilized portion of the haman race. That they are not the//7, pis Excellency, M. C. Rejon, Minister of Foreign Relations and Govern- 
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ment of the Mexican Republic. 


most polished nation in the Eastis very certain, and it is notorious among them- 
selves,that of al! their tribes the Ghilzies are the most savage and unaccustomed 
to civilized life. Whathas been sad of the Arabs, that ‘their hands are 
against all men, and all men’s hands are against them,” may justly be applied 


Lecation or THE Unirep States oF AMERICA, 
Mexico, November 8th, 1844. 


The note of His Excellency, M. C. Rejon, Minister, &c., of the 6th instant» 


to the Ghilzies, and more particularly so to the Tokhy tribe—it has got very ||. 
long accounts of blood to settle with every tribe in Affghanistan--aud if what) !S of such acharacter as to leave the undersigned no alternative tut to an~ 
the Affghauns say be true, that eighty years count as one day in the settlement) /nounce to the Supreme Government of Mexico that it, together with the note of 
of these blood feuds, the Tokhies are likely long to continue in their present |His Excellency of the 31st ultimo, will be immediately referred to his Govern- 
condition ; but it will be seen by the account to be given hereafter of their num-||ment for their further instructions, and that unless they are withdrawn, all for- 
bers, that they have but little need to fear retaliation on a large scale from their ther official intercouse between the undersigned and the Mexican Govern- 
enemies, who are, however, always on the look out for them. Amongst them |/ment must be suspended until those instructions are received. 
selves, frequent quarrels take place, which sometimes end in bloodshed and|| The under-igned bas too much self respect, and knows too well what is due 
murder, and on sach occasions the offending party, or a member of his family|'to his Government, to make any reply to the charges made in His Excellency’s 
or clan, must expiate the crime by loss of life or limb ; but as such events gene |'note of the 31st ultimo, and reiterated in a manner so offensive in his note of 
rally take place under extenuating circumstances, and during a state of much the 6th instant, forthe purpose of vindicating the honor or character of the 
excitement, they are, with a view to their amicable adjustment, brought before) people or Government of the United States. During the sixty-nine years that 
the chief of the tribe, when the elders of the two clans to which the parties be- that Government has been in successful operation, it has discharged its inter- 
national duties, and performed its obligations, both toitsown citizens and to 


long are assembled. It is now usual to oblige the murderer to pay seven vir-|) ( 
gins as Khoonbaie (price of blood) to the family of the murdered man, and it other nations, with a fidelity, honor, and integrity, that command the respect 


is particularly stipulated in this settlement, that at least three of the virgins be |/f all the Governments of the civilized world. Its measures and policy in its 
actually delivered ove: to the family, the other four may be accounted for in| |!ntercourse with all nations has been open, frank and undisguised, “ demanding 
money or sheep—the sum of money and number of sheep to be received on such’ H0thing but what is right and submitting to nothing that is wrong” it stands 
occasions, in leu of each virgin, is settled by the elders before the case is dis-| S¢li-vindicated in the purity, integrity and fidelity, which characterized its bril- 

ed of. This custom also exists among the Hotuk tribe. lant national career, and command the confidence and respect of the civilized 


The Tokhy youths, on reaching the age of maturity, are invested by their|/world. If the Government of Mexico constitutes an exception to this truth, the 
Government of the United States, to whom the undersigned will refer the notes 


- 
is 


~ 

~ 


‘ : clans with acoat of mail or buruk (frieze) according to the rank or bodily strength s 
Re of the youth about to enter the military rauks of the tribes. On this occasion| of His Exceliency, Mr. Rejon, knowing what is due to its own character, can : 
ee he is also presented with a sword and matcblock, and receives strong injunc-| 2nd will correct the erroneous opinion which is the misfortune of Mexico, by ‘ 
t ei tions to make good use of them against the common enemies of the tribe, and) |‘eans more efficient than any written refutation by the undersigned of the ca- . 
+ a ees £34 particularly, that he is not on any account, to allow one drop of his family blood lumnies made and reiterated im the notes of Mr. Rejon, would be. 2 
Fe [} i V6 to remain unrevenged. Seven cakes. emblematic of the prowess expected from | but, inasmuch as the undersigned is forced to believe that the misrepresen- = 
oe - the youth in after life. are then brought, and cemented together with a compo- |tations of his note of the 14th ultimo, aod the reiteration of the unfounded - 
Lee 5 sition of clarified butter and sugar, when the priest, or elder, goes through a charges and unjust imputations against the Government aud Southern people “a 
ee ceremony, and offers up prayers for the future success of the young hero. At) of the United States, cuntained in the notes of His Excellency, are jeleaded = 
ih a ¢ the conclusivn of this very primitive affair, all the clan assembled cry out Ameen|'0 mislead the public opinion of the people of Mexico, and to excite an unjust a 
et | ¥ (ameu), and the cake is then divided amongst them: this initiation, or enlist-| prejudice in their minds against the Government and people of the United a 
etme: & ment, is called Guree. After his initiation, the youth is entitled toa wife, and! States ; and, inasmuch as His Excellency, in his note of the 6th instant, endeay- | 
+ generally speaking, the first use he makes of his newly-acquired consequence in jours to make the people uf Mexico believe that the reason why the undersign- | 
* & the tribe is in the acquisition of this very necessary appendage to a Tokhy es-//ed did not reply to these unfounded charges aud imputations, is not the rea- 4 
i M4 tablishment. However, it is sometimes a very difficult matter for the young! son alleged by the undersigned in his note of the 4th instant, but because they : 
x Fan) S soldier to obtain the necessary Wulwer (purchase money) for his intended||are true and cannot be denied; the undersigned, therefore, avajls himself of - 
a, me bride, and when this is not an obstacle it not unfrequently happens that fa-||this occasion to correct His Excellency’s misrepresentations of his note of the 4 
* bie « thers and mothers are averse to the match. On such vupleasant occasions, the||14th ultimo, and also to repel the charges aud imputations contained in the notes 4 
a youth either prevails on the youug woman to run away with him—and in this) of the 31st ultimo, and che 6th instant ; not for the purpose of vindicating the 4 
honor or character of his own Government, but that the people of Mexico may 


ie: case, they seek protection in the house of any man in the tribe except that of 


the chief, who is bound to put such offenders to death—or, in case the young) be disabused and that the consequences of the discourteous and unjust conduct 


ie woman be either unwilling or afraid to run all risks, the youth mounts his horse| of His Excellency, Mr. Rejon, in the premises, may rest with the Government 
bea Sl and, with his newly-acquired sword and matchlock, he gallops furiously into the||and the people of Mexico, who are responsible therefor, and that they may be 


village or encampment-of the Knhile (clan) to which the object of his desire be-|| without apology if they adopt and justity the same. 
The undersigned is further induced to do this, because the publication of His 


e Excellency’s notes of the 3ist ultimo and the 6th instant, and the comments of 
effort on the part of the young man to obtain the chosen of his heart, generally |the official newspaper thereupon, leave no doubt as to the purpose for which 
‘ brings matters to a crisis ; and to avoid further troubles, the clans assemble, they were written and published. 


longs, and if he meet her, he drags the cloak from off her and bellows out that 
he will have the blood of any man who attempts to wedher. This desperate 


and by the intercession of the chief the affair is amicably settled, or at allevents| The undersigned, in his note of the 14th ultimo, said that the acquisition of 
the Namzudbazee (courtship) is allowed to proceed uninterrupted, except by aj} Texas had been a policy long cherished, deemed indispensable to the safety and 
watchful and very amusing look-out on the part of the mother of the maid ; and| welfare of the United States, and had accordingly been an object steadily pur- 
when the youth has obtained the sum, from 100 to 150 rupees, he may wed) |sued by all parties, and ** made the subject of negotiation by almost every ad- 
and take his wife home. ministration for the last twenty years.” His Excellency Mr. Rejon seized upon 
The Ghilzies area fine, athletic race of men, well-made, and capable of un-|/this declaration, and says that it has * just revealed the falsehood with which 
dergoing any sort of fatigue. Their dress is simple : during the summer months,|/Mexico has been so long treated ; and this charge, which the records of his own 
a short shirt and white trowsers made of the coarsest material ; and over this, Government fully disprove, is repeated in all the phases which the mcst unfair 
during che winter months, which are exceedingly cold, they wear a cloak of|!and uncanJid sophistry can give to it. Did not His Excellency know that al- 
burok (frieze) or a posteen (sheepskin). Their iood is almost as simple as their|| most every administration of the American Government, for the last twenty 
dress—for the greater part of the year, unleavened bread and doogh (butter-||vears, had endeavored to acquire the claim of Mexico to the Territory of Texas! 
milk) ; and during the spring months, when their stock of flour is nearly out,/| ous he not know that Messrs. Adams and Clay, of whom His Excellency now 
they make a mixture of green herbs, butter, and flour, and of this they make a||makes such favorable mention, made two attempts to negotiate with Mexico for 
plentiful meal. ‘Ihey also make a famous dish called Kroot, whichis consider-|!the acquisition of Texas ; one in 1825, and the other in 18271 And does he 
ed agreat delicacy by all Affghauns, from the king to the peasant. not know also, that the negotiation was afterwards renewed by General Jackson 
The Ghilzie women have more of their own way than those of any trive in|jand Mr. Van Buren, and that President Tyler, after Mexico had lost her right 
Affghanistan. They are, generally speaking, well made, about the middle size,| of sovereignty, and Texas had become, de jure as well as de facto, an indepen- 
of a Jewish cast of countenance, very lively, and good-looking ; they, mere-|/dent and sovereign power, sought by negotiation to acquire the same territory ? 
ie y over, have the reputation of making capital wives. During their virginity, they}; The undersigi.ed repeats: Does not his Excellency, Mr. Rejon, know ali these 
Py t wear their long black tresses plaited into a circular plait, which hangs from the) facts ! and asks, how can he knowing them, say that the reference by the under- 
: it forehead and conceals the face. On this natural veil they suspend gold and sil-||signed to a fact thus known to all the world, and especially to the Mexican 

Ps | f ver coins ; and on marriage the plait, which they call Qekee, is loosened and) Government, and to Mr. Rejon himself, has ‘‘ just revealed the falsehood with 


allowed to fall carelessly m curls behind. ‘Che head-dress 1s a long blue shift,|/which Mexico has been so long treated ?” 
There has been no time, during the whole period mentioned, that the Gov- 


ernment of Mexico did not know, nor has the Government of the United States 
at any time during that period attempted to conceal, its desire to acquire Texas. 


with a white sheet to cover the body and face. 
In both the tribes of the Hotuk and Tokhy there are aristocratic clans, called 


This his excellency, Mr. Rejon, knows to be true; and yet he makes the 
that the note of the undersigned of the 14th ultimo, has “ just revealed ’’ it, 


They are supposed by their tribes to be incapable of doing wrong, and blood- 


4 4 Sha Alum Knhile, out of which the chiefs of both the tribes are invariably ehosen.| 
shed by them is not considered revengeable. | 
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and would persuade the Mexican people that the government and people of the! Govermnent of the United States, it is enough to reply, that, although they 
United States have for twenty years entertained a.secret purpose and resoried) were natives of the United States, they had been invited to Texas, as is ad- 
to improper means for the acquisition of Texas, and that to him belongs the hon | mutted by Mr. Rejon himself, first by the Government of Spain, next by Mexi- 
or, and the credit.of having. discovered the proof and vindicated the rights of co, and then by the State of Coahuila and ‘Texas, competently authorized to do 
Mexico—and when told that such a charge is unjust, an unfunded misrepresen- so; that Mr. Rejon knows, or ought to Know, that the Government of thé. 
df what the undersigned had said, the sa:ne charge is again repeated in| United States contributed in “isé Whateveter to induce the 
the note of the 6th inst. in terms even more offensive. ‘The undersigned can- Spain, or of Mexico, or of Coahuila and Texas, to give that invitation; ani 
not believe that his excellency does not know that the fact that the acquisition, that he also knows that the declaration of independence and the application by 
of Texas “ has been made the subject of negotiation by almost every adminis-| the people of Texas to be annexed to the United States was the consequence 
tration for the last twenty years” is no argument to prove that the Giovervment of measures adopted by the Government of Mexico, over which the Govern- 
of the United States has treated Mexico with ‘ falsehood,” or attempted to ac-| ment of the United States exercised no control, and in which it had no ageney 
quire Texas by artifice or improper means ; and he is, therefore, compelled to whatsoever. 

believe that the use made of that fact, as stated in his nute of the 14th,is a As well might His Excellency argue that the Government of Spain instigat- 
misrepresentation, intended to create a false impression on the minds of the peo-|ed the revolution in Mexico, because many of those who took part in that re- 
ple of Mexico, and to create a prejudice against the Government and southern’ volution were native Spaniards or their descendants, or that the Government 
pedple of the United States ; and he regrets that his excellency finds in the! of Mezi¢o instigated the resistance made in Zacatecas and other States of the 
present condition of the Government or people of Mezico anything to justify a, Mexican Confederdéy to the Government of Gen. Santa Anna, because those 
a Hrocewsire so flagrant and unjust. | who took part in that resistance were native Mexicans, as to allege that the 
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Phe belief that the misrepfesentations of the note of the undersigned was in-|\Governmien: of the United States mstigated the Independence of Texas, be- 
tentional, and that the charges and imputations founded thereupon were made) cause those who made the declaration were natives of the United States. 
for the purpose of creating an unjust prejudice in the minds of the people of ‘The undersigned repeats, that to make such a charge argues an utter ig- 
Mexico against the Government and the people of the United States, is further! norance of the history of Mexico, or deliberate purpose of making a false charge 
confirmed by the manner in which his Excellency has referred to President Jack-| ag inst the Governnient of the United States. 
son, and the fact that his Excellency has made a false quetation ; or what is}, The emigration from the United States to Texas, under the authority of 
equivalent thereto, a palpable misrepresentaticn of his official conimunication to) Spain, which was afterwards ratified by Mexico herself, commenced in 1821. 
the in the States to the acts of the Mexican Government, which led to or De- 
_ His Excellency asks if President Jackson “ in a message which he addressed) vlaration 6f Independence, may be said to have commenced in 1832, with the 
to the Chamber of Representatives in December, 1835, a this when it was! jaflairs of Anshan, Velasco and Nacogdoches ; but it was a resistance to the 
proposed a oonanee the independence of Texas,’ did not confess that such! usurpations of Bustamente, and the undersigned does not believe that much as 
an act would ‘‘be regarded as a grievous injustice to Mexico, and that the his Excellency, Mr. Rejon, is wow interested in establishing the unfounded 
United States would be subject to blackout censure for it, inasmuch as the} charge, he will assert, in the face of the that the 
Texans had emigrated from thence, avd sought their recognition with the mani-| Government of the United States had any agency whatever in those proceed- 
fest intention of obtaining thx ir incorporation with the Uuited States.” | ings: for the inhabitants of ‘Texas, who took part in them, declared for Gen. 
The undersigned has examined the oficial ducuments, and can find no mes-| Santa Auna, whose avowed purpose was to support the Constitution of 1824; 
sage of President Jackson containing the language imputed to him. Why does, and Gen Mexia, who was sent by General Santa Anna to ‘Texas, for the pur- 
His Lxcellency impute to President Jackson language which he did not utier.| pose of restoring order, finding the * Constitution of 1824” triumphant, and 
The answer is found in the character given to President Jackson, and the use| the whole people rejoicing in the downfall of Bustamente and the elevation of 
Ss aery Rejon of the false quotation. The purpose was to charge the| Gen. Santa Anna, then the professed advocate of that Constitution, and con- 
it the odium of a barefaced usurpation,” and to intro-) awar is cordial approbation to all that had been done. : 
duce President Jackson as a witness to prove the charge a its most odious as-| ‘That there may not be further cavil on this poiat, and to prove that the Go- 
pect. To give greater weight to the language imputed to President Jackson, vernment of Mexico, and not the Government of the United States, is respon- 
His Excellency says, that he was “ one of the warmest partisans of annexa-| sible for the proceedings in Texas, which resulted in the Declaration of Inde- 
tion, against whom grave charges have been made of having sent General Hous-| pendence and the subsequent application to be annexed to the United States, 
ton to Teane to realize his designs ;""—at the same time saying that he was) the undersigued refers to the well known facts of Mexican history; aud to 
‘forced by a regard to truth and justice to confess,” that “to recognize the| show the state of things on which the Government of the United States re- 
independence of r exas would be regarded as a grievous injustice to Mexico,| cognized the Independence of ‘lexas, the undersigned refers his Excellency, 
ond eat the United States would be subject to the blackest censure for it.” | Mr. Rejon, to the report made by a special agent sent by President Jackson to 
Ne did no say, Way Of civing greater etiect to en exas. ollowing are extracts trom por 
charge which His Exceliency makes against the United States, furnish the most, * ‘The present political condition of ‘Texas has been produced by a series of 
conclusive proof that he himself believes the charge, as made by himself, to be alleged aggressions upon the laws of colimzetion; a refasal upon the part of 
untrue? For who can for a moment believe that if His Excellency could have) Mexico to protect the colonial settlements from the depredations of the Indian 
one so unfair and incorrect ! To beliove this would be to suppose that) mission mto the country ; by a refusal to incorporate this province in 
His Excellency prefers to sustain the ebarges, which he feels pate: cco to eral system, as provided by the Constitution; and, finally, by the establish- 
make against the United States, by falsehood rather than by truth—an imputa-| ment of a Central or Cousolidated Government, and the destruction of the Con- 
celiency, Mr. ihejon, attribut anguage to Fresident Jackson, whic e whom ave conversed, for the separation of this State irom Mexico. 
knew tuat President Jackson did not et because, underthe peculiar circum-/| ‘The history of the events leading to the revolution, as I find it in the public 
siances in which he is placed, he believes that it is forthe * isterests ’’ of documents, ts this :—in 1824 a convention was held by representatives from all 
o government of Mexico to makie the unjust charges against the government the provinces, and a federal system aod constitution adopted, by which all Meze 
Southern people of the United States, which are made in the notes of ico became a Republic. Texas at that time did not contain the required popy- 
His Excellency, and because he knows that the trath will not sustain the cbar-| lation to become a State, but was provisionally united with the neighbou 
ges which it is the purpose of His Excellency’s notes to make. ‘The undersign | province of Coabuila, to form the State of Coahuila and ‘Texas, until the lattcr 
is the more inclined to this belief, because it is apparent that the wurpose is) should possess the necessarily elements to form a separate state for herself. This 
to persuade the Mexican people of the truth of the irgea: to enabliali w hich| |law was understood and intended to guaranty to the latter a specific political 
this qnestion was made, and because few of the Mexican people, in the midst! existence as soon as she should be in a condition to exercise it. 
of whom it was the purpose of His Excellency’s note to impress these charges, “In 1833 the inhabitants having ascertained that their nambers were equal 
can, by comparing the quotation with the messages of President Jackson, detect: to most, and exceeded several of the old states, and that the resources of the 
the imposition thus practised upon them. . country were such as to constitute the required elements for a state, they held 
selves in that territory by grants from the Spanish government, confirmed after ican Republic. ‘Tis was presented to the General Congress, with a petition 
the independence of Mexico by the authority of this Repablic, and afterwards’ to be adautted iato the Union. ‘The application was rejected and the delegates 
by similar grants made by the State of Coahuila and Texas, competently au-| imprisoned. 
thorized to make them"—and yet refers to the fact that those who figured as “!n 1834 the Constitutional Congress was dissolved by a military order of 
principals in the declaration and act of independence, and that the General! the President, Santa Anna, before the expiration of its appointed term, and in 
were almos natives of the United States, and that aid of men, arms and! ry order, which is said to have been * aristocratical, eclesiastical and central in 
other munitions and provisions of war were furnished by citizens of the U nite politics.” Numerous we were ands by meetings of the citizens, 
States, to prove ‘the Declaration of the Independence of Texas and the de-| and by some of the State Legislatures, to restore the Constitution and Federal 
mand for = annexation to the United States ‘ be the work of the government! Savessuaiaiets and protests ae presented against the subversion of the laws; 
of the latter and its citizens, interested in making an acquisition that for twen-| but they were disregarded, and in many instances the authors were persecuted 
ve years they have considered indispeusable to the safety and welfare of that) aud ag sae 
public.” | “The Central Government de posed the Constitutional Vice President with- 
That the citizens of the United States had the right to emigrate to Texas| lout trial, elected another in his place, united the Senate and House of R 
~ that, having emigrated and become citizens of ‘Texas, they had a right to) regen in oa chamber, and thus pags er es itself invested with all 
@ part in any public proceedings, affecting their rights and interests, and the powers of a legitimate Convention. Underthis assumption it abolished the 
that those who did not emigrate hed the right to furnise to those who did, arms,!||Federa! Constitution and established a Consolidated Government. * 
provisions, and other munitions of war ; and that all this might have been done | “ Jn September, 1835, Gen. Cos invaded the province of Texas by land, with 
in such a manner as to furnish no grounds whatever for the charge which His) orders to disarm the citizens, and to require an unconditional submission to the 
ee Mr. Rejon, makes against the Government of the United States,|'\Central Military Government, under penalty of expulsion from the country. 
is Excellency knows, or ought to know. Not to k this would be to argue!|/At the same time all the ports were declared to be in a state of blockad 
that he was of the pia rhe United |miluary force to Gonzales to the ne 
but of the laws of nations and of the history of bis own country, and of the aid) \render of their arms, a battle ensued, which terminated in the retreat of the 
in men, Money, arms, and munitions of war, which Mexico herself received Mexicans. 
from the United States, and which contributed so much to achieve her inde-|| -*The Texans assert that this resistance was not because they even then” 
pendence. To this branch of the argument, therefore, the undesigned will) wished to separate from the Confederacy ; but, on the contrary, because they 
make no reply, because the people of Mexico must be as ignorant as His Ex-| were desirous to bring back the Government to the terms of the Constitution 
cellency, Mr. Rejon, affects to be, if they can be induced to be.ieve it. of 1824. 
’ To that branch of this ——- that charges that, because those who fi-/|) “They, therefore, held a Convention at San Pailippe, in November, 1835, 
or as principals in the declaration of independence, and who conquered in|\composed of fifty-six representatives from all the municipalities, in which they 
e battle of San Jacinto, were natives of the United States, therefore the de | ‘declared that, as Santa Anna and other military’chieftains had, by force of arms, 
claration of independence and the demand for annexation was the work of the joverthtown the federal institutions of Mexico, and dissolved the social compac 
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which existed between Texas and the other members of the Confederacy, they provinces embraced in Mexico, declared and achieved their independence of the 
had taken up arms against the encroachments of military despots and in defence. ‘Spanish crown, and in 1824 established 9 confederation of States, similar in all 
of the Constitution ; ‘respects to the United States. Coahuila and Texas formed one of the Confed- 
“This was considered as an absolute separation from Mexico, and on the 2d) lerated Mexican States, and was sovereign and independent, except so far as 
of March, 1836, delegates of the people from all the districts, declared ge she had delegated to the General Government a portion of her sovereign pow- 
a ‘free, sovereign and independent State.’”” ‘ ers. She was entitled to and enjoyed her own local legislature, and was onl 
In communicating this report to Congress, President Jackson, referring to the; bound to the General Government according to the express terms of the Con- 
recoguition of the mdependence and the application of ‘Texas to be annexed to) 'stitution of 1824. When the army. therefore, destroyed that Constitution, the 
the United States, advised that the Government of the United States should) State of Coahuila and Texas was remitted to its original sovereignty, and the 
maintain its then ‘present attitude, if not until Mexico herself or one of the Constitution of 1824, which bound the States together, being destroyed, and 
great foreign powers should recognize the independence of the new Govern-| consequently Texas owing no allegiance to that which had no existence, was 
ment, at least until the lapse of time or the course of events should have ; rov-| left free to choose and adopt her own form of government, as best suited her 
ed, beyond cavil or dispute, the ability of the people of that country to main- |interests. ‘The other States had no right to force upon her a form of govern- 
tain their separate sovereiguty, or to uphold the Government, constituted by)/ment of which she did not approve, and much less had the army, without con- 
them.” {sulting the will of the people, the right todo so. It follows, therefore, that as 
Such was the language of President Jackson. The contingencies contem- ‘Texas never agreed to the present Government of Mexico, which was establish- 
plated by him have been accomplished. ‘The independence of ‘l'exas has been! ed by the army on the rains of the Constitution of 1824, the present Govern- 
acknowledged by more than one of the great foreign powers, and eight years ment of Mexico in seeking to subjugate Texas, is now, and has been from the 
eave elapsed and Texas during all that time has proved “ beyond cavil or dis- first, the aggressor. 
pute, her ability to maintain her separate sovereignty.” Durig the greater) His Excellency complains that the undersigned has been wanting in courte- 
part of that time her proposition for annexation was pending before the Govern- sy, and to jiistify that complaint, alleges that be applied the term “ barbarous”’ 
ment of the United States, aud yet such was the respect for the government of to the Government of Mexico. If his Excellency will do the undersigned the 
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Mexico, and such the desire to preserve its friendship and good will, that al- 
though no one could believe that the government of Mexico could reconquer 
Texas, and although the acquisition of ‘Texas hes been the subject of negotia-, 
tion by almost every administration for the last twenty years,” the government 
of the United States has forborne to agree to the proposition for annexation, un- 
til in the progress of events new circumstances, connected with negotiations be- 
tween the governments of England and Mexico, forbade any farther delay. 

For farther proof ihat the Declaration of the Independence of ‘Texas was the 
work of the government of Mexico and not of the United States, the undersigned 
refers to the admission made by Mr. Rejon himself, that the revolt, as he tez=xs. 
it, in Texas was oceasioned by the refusal of the Mexican Government to ap- 

ove of the Coustitution adopted by the people of ‘Texas for the purpose of 
| even one of the Confederated Mexican States, and by the decree abolish-| 
ing slavery, and the measures adopted by the Mexican Government to compel) 
them “to comply with laws which they despised.” 

His Excellency admits that the Government of Spain first invited citizens of 
the United States to Texas, and that the Government of Mexico renewed the 


invitation, by tendering large grants of land. ‘These invitations were accom-|| 


panied with pledges of protection for persons and property, and the Mexican. 
Government should have foreseen that natives of tae United States, weil in-) 
formed, as to what their rights were, and accustumed to a Government in which 


just laws and good faith prevail, would resist the attempt of the Mexican Go-| 
vernment to subvert the Constitutional Government and Jaws, and it is there- 
fore manifest from this statemeut of the case that their removal to Texas and’ 


i laration of ind dence was the work of the Government of Mexico, ! 
seek a single comforting excuse, have had the best of men and kindest of 
The undersigned refers to these facts as conclusive, not only to disprove the! 


and not of the United States, as is unjustly charged by his Excellency. 


justice to re-peruse the note of the 14th ultimo, he will find that the term “ bar- 
barous” was applied to the manner in which it is ee to prosecute the war 
against Texas, and not to the Government of Mexico. Of that war, of the 
manner in which it is declared Mexico will carry it on, and of the reasons as- 
signed therefor, the undersigned forbears to speak, because he could not do jus- 
tice to his own feelings and at the same time use terms sufficiently respectful 


| to the Government of Mexico. 


The undersigned renews, &c. 
WILSON SHANNON, 
PUNCH’S COMPLETE LETTER WRITER. 
FROM A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, SOLICITING HIS FATHER TO PAY HIS DEBTS. 


| My Dear Father: How often have you told me that I should see my folly ! 
Indeed, sir, you are a true prophet! I never thought it possible that I could 
look upon the world as vow, in very truth, I find it—a deceufal, holluw, seduct- 
ive place, in which there is nothing worthy of the mind of man, save those in- 
estimable comforts which, had I but followed your wise and excellent counsel, 
[shou'd by this time bave been im the enjoyment of. Ab, sir! there are many 
young men who, in their worst misfurtunes—and can there be worse than debt ? 
—are nevertheless spared the remorse which at this moment preys upon your 
wretched son. ‘They—poor fellows !—may have been launched upon the sea 
of life—as you have often pertinentiy called this vale of tears—without rudder 
of compass ; with nothing, sir, to direct or counsel them. It is no wonder 
when such men suffcr ship-wreck, or are stripped by pirates. But, sir, I vainly 


(Signed) 


fathers, who bas bestowed upun me advice of greater value than pearls—more 


calumnies against the Government of the Unr'ed States, which it isthe purpose Precious than gold. Aud yet, how headstrong, wild, and vicious—yes, sir, I 
of his Excellency, Mr. Rejou, to impress upon the people of Mexico, but also, !ush to write i—-vicious I have been, reckless of those inestimable precepts 
to show that in forbearing to accept the annexation of Lexas, for so long a pe- Which of themselves ought to have eariched me with a treasure more lasting 


riod, when tendered by those who alone had the right to do so, and who had) 
achieved her independence of Mexico, and in renewing the assurance that * it) 
is not adopted iu the spirit of hostility to Mexico, and that, if annexation is! 
consummated, the United States will be prepared to adjust all questions grow-| 
ing out of it, including that of boundary, on the most liberal terms,” his Gov- 
ernment has given the strongest proofs of a desire to preserve the relations of 
peace and good will with the Government and people of Mexico; and the un- 
dersigned takes this occasion to say, that should those relations be disturbed, 
or should the Government of Mexico fail hereafter tu receive the compensation 
which the Government of the United States, for the suke of preserving those, 
relations, would willingly have given for territory over which Mexico does not! 
now, and cannot hereafter, exercise a jurisdiction, the Mexican people iust, 
charge the loss which they will thus sustain to his Excellency, Mr. Rejon, and) 
the Government, by whose order his notes of the 31st ult. and the 6th inst. 
were wrilten. 

His Excellency makes an elaborate comment, the purpose of which is to in- 
duce a belief that the Government of the United Siates is about to seize upon’ 
the territory of ‘Texas upon the ground that “it was embraced in the cession of 
Louisiana by France to the United States in 1803, and was improperly surrend-' 
ered by the treaty of 1819.” In reply to all that his Excellency has said on) 
this subject, it is sufficient to say that the United States do not seek, and nev-| 
er have sought, the acquisition of ‘Texas on any such pretence, and that the) 
undersigned made the remark, which his Excelleucy has quoted, and of which! 
he has made a use so unfair and uncandid, in connection with the fact that “a! 
large portion of the territory lics in the Valley of the Mississippi, and is indis- 
pensable to the defence of a distant, weak and inportant frontier,” as a reason) 
why his Government seeks to acquire Texas, not by seizing it under pretence 
of right under the Treaty of 1803, as his Excellency would persuade the pev-| 

le of Mexico to believe, but by negotiation, first from Mexico and now from! 

exas. And the undersigned cannot forbear to express his surprise and his re-| 
gtet that his Excellency by quoting a part and suppressir.g the material part of 
what the undersigned had said, and using the part thus unfairly quoted for the 

urpose of creating an unjust and unfounded prejudice in the minds of the! 
Merican people against the Government and Southern people of the United) 
States, has given another proof, not to be misunderstood, of his desire to fo-| 
ment hostilities between the two countries ; for his Excellency must know that 
the remarks of the undersigned furnish no justification for the comment made} 
thefeupon, and the purpose of suppressing the material part thereof is palpa- 
ble ; for at the same time that his Excellency labors to impress upon the peo- 
ple of Mexico a belief that the undersigned had admitted that the United States; 
were about to seize upon the territory of Texas, under the pretence of a claim 
under the Treaty of 1803, his Excellency must have known that the remarks 
of the undersigned did not warrant the construction which his Excellency en-| 
deavored tu give to them, and he also knew that the United States set up no 
preence of claim as it was the purpose of his comment to charge up- 
on m. 
His Excellency, Mr. Rejon, also states that the people of Texas were bound 
to submit to the form of government adopted by the other States, and inasmuch 
as they did not do so, he claims the right in Mexico to treat them as rebels, and 
to wage a war of extermination against them. The undersigned is by no 


then wealth. But, sir, at length I amconvinced. Yes, sir, my eyes are open- 
ed, and I uow bebold the precipice on which I stand. Aoother step or two and 
{ had been lost forever. Bat there is yet time to draw back—yes, sir, aided 
vy your parental hand—there is, I fondly hope, yet time for me to regain all 
that I have lost; except, indeed, the precious hours that, as you once beauti- 
fully expressed :t, [ have cast away like water in the sea. 

I write, sir, as you will perceive, from a prison. Ha! my honored father, it 
s——I humbly beleve—impussible even for yeu to imagine the change that pri- 
son walls have worked in me. ‘They have softened my beart—thev bave mede 
me take an inside look into myself—-they have shown me, written with a terri- 
dle hand, the long, long list of all my vices, all my follies ; they have—but I 
cannot pursue the theme. The very recollection of the pain I have caused you 
almost makcs me drop the pen, abashed ; nevertheless, | will struggle with my 
feelings, and, if only for penance, try to proceed, 

With ail my suffermgs, | nevertheless try te feel grateful to my creditors who 
have pleced me here. ‘There are, I ain sorry to wrne it, young men in this pri- 
son, upon whom the moral of the place (as! call seems entirely jost. They 
give themselves up to the most reckless enjoyments; they drink—for, some- 
how, driak is smuggled—they game, they play at rackets ;—in fact, they sink 
from bad to worse, aud when they return to the world, they will, I fear, visit it 
‘more like pests, thau as reformed, rational creatures. Again and agsin have I 
been tempted by some of these brawlers to join in what they madly call their 
‘pleasures. Bot no, sic; [trust I am not wholly lost. Hitherto, I have lived 
as much as possible epart trom all—I have read, sir, read the one Book, which 
it was your best advice to me always to read. There are lost young men in 
this place, who say a father—* governor” is their elang expression—is a per- 
son made dy Providence only to pay his son’s bills; I hope, sir, that I have a 
truer, a nobler notion of the uses of a parent. I fervently trust that in entreat- 
ing of you forthis, the third and last time, to pay my debts, you will believe 
me when I assure you that I do this with the greatest reverence for your pa- 
rental character—with (whether you grant o¢ refuse my prayer) abounding gra- 
titude for all that you have accomplished for a hitherto unworthy sen. 

I assure you, dear sir, this time my penftence is profound. From my present 
feelings, [ know I can withstand allfuture temptations. ‘ Ha, ha!” cried one 
of the spendthrifts here, ** you'll soon get tired of this moping, miserable life ; 
you'll soon be a jolly, roaring, drinking dog, like one of us.” But no, sir! al- 
though this prison should be my grave, it shall at least be the tomb of a peni- 
tent. 

Witb many burning blushes, I enclose you a list of all my debts—really all ; 
pay them, my dearest father, and be assured of the gratitude and obedience of 

Your erring, but affectionate son, Cuarves Butter. 
P, S.—I have beew urged to liberate myself as a bankrupt ; but I trost. sir, 
[ can still feel like your son—can still respect the honor of the family. I'll die 
first. 


THE FATHER's ANSWER. 
Sir: You have seen your folly so often, that it is evident, by this time you 
are quite accustomed to it. Ali your long letter may be boiled cown, like spi- 
nach, into three words—" Pay my debts.” All the rest is mere flourish—mere 
alaver. No, sir; you may break my heart, but you shall not break my fortune. 
Pit not pay a single sixpence, 
I am, your affecticnate father, Joun Borer. 


much less to agree to his conclusi6n. It must be recollected that the Spanish 


means willing to concede the proposition of his Excellency, Mr. Rejon, and { 


P. S.—You may become a bankrupt as soon as you like. ‘Thank heaven! 
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the honor of the family is too secure to be injared by such an voprincipled 
spendthrift. Not a sixpence, sir—not a single sixpence. 
FROM THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN'S MOTHER. 

My Beloved Boy: I havent slept a wink since you've been in that horrid 

ece. I hadn't yet dared to speat to vour father, but I saved your letter, 
which, in a dreadful rage, he threw upon the fire. Ha! my dear boy, that let- 
ter made me alinost happy. With the abilities you have to write such a letter, 
what might you not do in this world! If you would ouly be your own friend, 
what could stand in your way ! 

But I please myself in the belief that your repentance is sincere. I am 
heartily glad that you have nothing to do with the riotous and sinful set about 
you : most glad to tiod tha! you nether drink, nor game, nor do anything but 
read that one Book. Continue to do sv, my dear boy, and depend upon it, your 
father shao’t have a minute's rest in bis own house until you are again among 
us. God bless you ! Your atiectionate mother, Marrua Burrer. 

P. S.--I send you £10. I hope this time that your list of debts 1s quite 
correct: that you bave put ali dowu: fur you kuow how you deceived your 
poor father, twice before. 

FRENCH NOTIONS OF ENGLISH LIVING. 

There are many pleasant little excursions to be made about Bagueres ; but 
what I found almost pleasanter, from their. novelty to me, were the little re- 
unions that took place almost every eveving in the little apartment of my sim. 
ple and good-humoured landlady. There Foams saw the shivering, half- 
starved, drowsy Spanish abbé, who, being driven from his own land, houseless, 
faiendiess, moneyless, allowed the cathedral priests some hours’ longer repose, 
by rising at the ** point of day,’ when its bell sounded to tell all sleepers 1 was 
tune to pray; and there, too, was the stouter French priest, with his bland 
emile and courteous manner ; the military commandant, with stories of bombast 
and wonder ; the sturdy veteran of * the empire,” who could prove that Napo- 
leon never lost a battle; the voluble vulgar Frenchwoman, whose voice was 
worse than the military din that sometimes roared in my ears; aud the pretty 
wife of the French colonel, who occupied the first suite of our apartments. 
Senhor Jose, myself, and my first Spanish acquaintance, who aided me in find- 
tag my habitation, were often mingled up with these various ingredients ; and 
1, being a stranger and foreigner, was usually honoured with a due share of no- 
1ee; my presence generally turning the theme or themes of conversation on 


Gngland and the English ; and brmging out information or opinions concerning) | 


the situation, nature, customs, habits, manners, and qualities of each, which |, 
s simple native, must be supposed either deaf to, or ignorant of. ‘Thus, the 
so.uble vulgar woman I have alluded to before, undertook to give, one evening, 
partly to me, and partly to the rest of ‘*the world,” a description of English 
eaung, which certamly had the effect of making me laugh till my tears seemed 
to flow for the memory of the good things I had left in my country. Unless | 
that woman's volubility and rapid utterance, her gesticulation, and the li- 
tetty of repeating her words in French, I never could do her description jus- 
ewe. “Eh! the English do live well!’ she began ; “ the commandant at Tou- 
*-..8@ Was a prisover in England, and he has told me ;-he saw them, and he says 
-. got to like it. First, for breakfast, they take a great round of toast (and ma- 

+ «ee took the flat of her haud to represent the toast, drawing the other a little 
way above it to represent also the action), and they spread it over with a quan- 
tty of butter; then they put on that slices of ham and sausages, and—what 
da vou call that other thing the English are so fond of—madam!” * Ale,”’ 
said |, ata guess. “Yes; oil—they put oil oa that, and then they take ano- 
t'.c* round of toast, covered with butter, and lay it on the top, and they eat 
that, and they drink tea au lait, at the same time; they eat and they drink, 
and they drink and they eat, and that is an English breakfast—ch! they live 
well, these English !’’ A little note of admiration went round; and, encou- 
raged by the effect of her powers of description, madame went on to enlighten 
us further respecting English eating. “Then for dinner they take great co- 
tcllettes of beef,’ (and here the hands were distended about three quarters of a 
yerd apart, to designate the size of each rib of beef, which formed the “ coéel- 
ette,””) ** and they only just warm them at the fire; and eat them with great 
lpotatoes, boiled, just as they are dug out of the earth—all entire; avd they 
2.* ou have but one plate, and they eat the great whole potatoes, and the cofel- 
lette of beef toutsanglant—both together.’ Another little murmur of wonder, 
and a suffucated laugh, encouraged the dame to show her further knowlege ot 
English life and eating. “ Then” (turning to me) “ you have what you call 
plomb puddin ; and do you know how they make that? Ah! I know all that— 
tenez! ‘They take a great cauldron, and put x over the fire, the first thing in 
the morntag ; and into that they pour a great quantity of milk and eau-de-vie ; 
and then take a vast deal of the fat of the beef, the pure fat, and put it in 
also ; and they thicken it with flour—and—and—what else do you put in your 
plomb puddin, madame?” * Eggs,” I replied, with much verity. *“ Ah! yes, 
an enormous number of eggs they put to aij that, and then—what else, ma- 
dame, do you put in your plomb puddin?’ “ Froit.” “Ah! certaimly; yes, 
fruits of all kinds ; they chop them together, all kinds, and put therm mto the 
cauldron, and they stir all up well together, and boil it from morning to even- 
ing, and then turn it out into a great basin, and they eat that at dinner with 
their great raw cotedlettes (or ribs) of beef, and their whole potatoes ; and they 
never have but one plate—eh ! they live well, these English! The commandant 
learned all their customs when he was prisoner in England, and he told me 


himself he would be glad to have had their plomb puddin every morning for his 


Rides in the Pyrenees. 


breakfast—they live so well, these English 


“THE MOUNTAIN WAVE.” 


The next morning, when I rose, at about seven o'clock, the mate and the 


captain called loudly to me to come on deck, and behold what I bad so reck- 


lessly expressed g wish to see during the squalls of the previous days. *‘ Now, 


doctor, if you want to see ‘waves mountain high,’ come on deck and look! 
See if these are the thing.’’ {had several times, in the course of the week, 
expressed my as onishiment at the inflated descriptions so often given of the 
waves in a storm at sea—being satisfied, from my own extensive observations 
during the pretty “stiff blows’ of these two or three days, that the term 
“‘mountain”’ or “* mountains,” applied to a wave, could never be considered as 
any thing but a gross exaggeration, justified only by the fears and excitable 


imagination of the observer; but the sight which met my astonished eyes, when 


I thrust my head above the companion-way that morning, was so appalling that 
I most tremblingly adopted the condemned hyperbole, as fully expressive of 


my own ideas at the moment. My first astonishment was caused by the very 


ibecome circumscribed ; and now on all sides the vision was bounded by the 
near summits of vast rolling ridge, which no slighter term than “ mountains,”’ 
could describe, as they appeared 10 me ‘The only impression of distance 
which I could derive from the scene was the breadth of one great, dark valley 
— gloomy as “ the valley of the shadow of death’’—which was ever before us, 
as if we were continually descending into i's fearful depth, and never rising 
while the lateral view of this deep rift in the ocean was cut off by the irre- 
igular projection of vast salient masses of water that left no vision. A 
| glance behind us; gave a somewhat different impression, in no respect more 
agreeable, however. A huge billow seemed perpetually rising in a threatening 
attitude in our rear, cresting and ‘*‘ combing” as it drew nigh, almost over- 
hanging the taffrail, and often throwing a deluge on our deck, making the little 
brig tremble and stagger under the load and the shock. It was now very dan- 
gerous to stand on the deck, as one of these seas might easily wasn a man 
loverboard ; and I did not venture beyond the breastwork of the companion- 
way. Above os hung a dense mass of black cloud, covering the whole sky 
with an unbroken pall of darkness which J never saw equalled in the daytime, 
and which only broke fur a few momonts at noon. Around us on every side 
\was the blue-black ocean, variegated only by the snow-white crests of the com- 
bing waves ; while at intervals with new bursts of the storm, torrents of rain 
fell on us with overwhelming force. The sounds of the tempest were not less 
appalling than the sights it presented. ‘The whole ocean set up one ceaseless, 
howling roar, high and wild—to which the wind, rushing through the tense wet 
rigging of our vessel, played a solemn and awful bass accompaniment, convert- 
ing the huge cords into gigantic harp-strings, of strangely mournful and dis- 
mal tone, varying in note and loudness as we flew with arrowy speed down 
the watery way, or struggled more slowly for a moment against the towering 
mass of waters around, ere we were ified and pushed on again by the rolling 
mountain behind us. Waadcerings on the Seas and Shore of Africa. 


| Recovery or Proverty.—The following circumstance is as true as it is 
‘singular. A few years ago two gentlemen, who lad been left executors to the 
‘will of a friend, on examining the property, found a scrap of paper or which 
‘was written, ** Seven Hundred Pounds in ‘Till’ ‘This they took in the lite- 
'ral sense, and examined all his apartments carefully, but in vain. They sold his 
collection of books to a bookseller, and paid the legacies in proportion. The 
singularity of the circumstance occasioned them frequently to converse about 
it, and they recullected among the books sold (which had taken place upwards 
lof seven weeks before), there was a folio edition of Tillotson’s Sermons. The 
‘probability of this being what was alluded to by the word * Till” on the piece 
of paper, made one of them immediately wait upon the bookseller who had 
purchased the books, and ask him if he had the edition of Tillotson, which had 
‘been among the books sold to him ; on his replying in the affirmative, and the 
‘volumes being handed down, the gentleman immediately purchased them, and 
‘on carefully examining the leaves, found bank noies, singly dispersed in various 
‘places of the volumes, tothe amount of seven hundred pounds! But what is 
iperhaps no less remarkable that the preceding, the bookseller informed him 
that a gentleman at Cambridge, reading in his catalogue of this edition to be 
sold, had written to him, aud desired it might be sent to Cambridge, which was 
accordingly done ; but the buoks not answering the gentleman's expectation, 


‘they had been in the bookseller’s shop tll the peried of this very singular dis- 
icovery. Odd Fellow, 


THE REFORMED SPANISH CONSTITUTION, 


The report of the Spanish Mmisters on Constitution-reform is one of the 
‘most curious practical essays on politics ever published. ‘The problem an- 
jnounced for solution is, “to introduce regularity and harmony in the different 
branches of the state’ The means by which it is proposed to accomplish this 
are as follows. 1. Delicts ofthe press are no longer to be tried by juries; but 
no other mode of trial is substituted. 2. The Senators are no longer to be 
nominated by popular election, but to be appointed by the Crown for life. The 
‘Senate is to be invested with judiciary functions, when “ offences against the 
Crown or state shall be submitted to that respectable body.” 3. “ In order not 
to trouble the peeple too often with elections,” members of Municipalities, 
Provincial Deputations, and the Chamber of Deputies, are to be elected for five 
jvears instead of three. 4. The article authorizing the Cortes to meet on the 
jLst of December in every year, if the King neglect to suinmon it, is suppressed ; 
jand no provision is substituted to give the nation security that the Cortes must 
jassemble at certain intervals. 5 The power of nominatinga Regent on the 
succession of a Prince under age to the throne is taken from the Cortes : the 
|Regent is to be the father or mother, or both failing, the relative who is nearest 
\heir to the throne 6. The national militia ts suppressed. ‘These alterations 
are made with considerable dexterity. In four out of the six, the existing pro- 
visions of the constitution are siinply suppressed, and no new ones substituted ; 
jthe odium of enacting unpopular articles is thas evaded, and their object indi- 
lrectly attained by other means. Delicts of the press are withdrawn from the 
jcognizauce of juries ; 0 other tribunal is appointed to try them ; but the terms 
jm which the offences subjected to the judicial mvestigation of the Senate are 
‘expressed will enable Ministers to try all political offences of the press in that 
jcourt. ‘The poluical delicts of the press are withdrawn from the jurisdic- 
tion of juries, and transferred to a body of Crown nominees, whose num- 
iber the Crown may at any time increase at pleasure. ‘Thusis the liberty 
jof the press noiselessly strangled. The prolongation of the term for which 
|Deputies are elected comes in aid of the release of the King from the necessi- 
ity of assembling the Cortes at any stated period : common decency will require 
jthat every Cortes shall meet at least once during the term for which it is elect- 
ied; but this will only be once every five instead of once every three years. 
|The suppression of the national militia disarms the people at the same tme that 
their legal check upon the Executive is so seriously weakened : they are de- 
iprived of their liberties and the means of defending them at the same time. 
|The uniform tendency of all these changes is to neutralize the people's power 
\jand increase the Monarch’s—that is, of the Camarilla which may at any time 
\igovern in his name. And the provision as to the Regency yoes directly to in- 
jcrease the chances of a Camarilla extending and perpetuating its power; for 
the relative the nearest heir to the Crown’? must combiwe age and indispen- 
sable circumstances.” What are these “ indispensable circumstances who 
lis to judge of them? This isa “reform” of the Spanish constitution, not in 
the sense of amendment, or even of simple remodelling, but of unmaking. 
\* Harmony”? is to be established in the different branches of the state by the 
‘simple process of reducing their number to unity ; of course, where there are 
| no contending powers. harmony cannot well be disturbed. The logic by which 


limited field of view presented to my eye by the black and roaring sea. Just| these changes are advocated 1s on a par with their honest intention. Senators 


in proportion as the waves had risen with the increasing gele, hed the scene|are 


to be named for life by the Crown, because “the most natural element of 
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‘little of Hibernicism, “There are ‘hree alternatives now presented to Texas, 
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such bodies [Senates] is the hereditary principle ;” and the elections of Dep- 
tities are to be quinquennial, because “this change has a certain harmony with 
that which is proposed with regard to the Senate.’’ But the most naive of all 
the reasons assigned by the Spanish Ministers in support of their proposed re- 
forms is, that different Administrations who have succeeded each other “ have 
all foand more or less obstacles in governing within the limits of the constitu- 
tion.”” In other countries Ministers are fitted to the constitutions, in Spain the 
Constitution is to be fitted to the Ministers. This report of the Spanish Minis 
ters is indeed a masterpiece of its hind—a perfect example of the art of talking 
nonsense with a grave face, and doing mischief while people are puzzling out 
its meaning. But what will the Spaniards say to it ? Spectator. 


Wanrep,—No. 18 of Vol. 1., and No.11 of Vol. Ill.,of the Anglo American, for which 
12% cents each will be paid. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 10 per cent, prem. 
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We give to-day the remainder of the Correspondence between the Ministers 
of the United States and of Mexico relative to Texas; it does not alter our 
opinion that the Texan annexation is on the eve of completion, but it gives a 


resources, she would cross the Rio Grande, and raising the standard of con- 
quest, offer to the chivalry and the enterprise which might come to join her 
standard, that portion of the enemy's country lying north of the Sierra Madre 
Mountains, and extending from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean.” 
Leaving the first of these “alternatives” for the present, what probability — 
is there that the second can be effectively brought about. Not by the United 
States we fear, unless Mexico could be brought to it through a sense of her own 
weakness aud the dread of coercion by the sister Republic; not by England, 
France, or Russia, for the most serious jealousies would arise among the Ame- 
can Republics on the one hand, and among the European governments not par- 
ticipating in the protectorate on the other. Russia indeed is too much out of 
the way, and has too little interest in the matter, tocare much about it. except 
so far as it might tend to aggrandise or strengthen any other European state 
and disturb more or less the “ balance of power.” But it would be an impor- 
tant bone of contention between England and France, and even the German 
manufacturers would look at the question with no common interest. But above 
all the United States would consider the matter most seriously. Already are 


~~~ there flying reports and surmises respecting the English action on the question, 


and some have gone the ridiculous length of asserting that the British govern- 
ment is instigating Mexico against the United States. 
There was a tiine when such a notion might have been plausible enough, in 


melancholy proof of the very hostile spirit in which it will be effected. [t is of view, hepenee, 


much to be regretted that diplomatists should either permit themselves or finc 
it necessary to use language so vituperative in their official notes, as we find in 
this Correspondence, and it shews pretty plainly that if direct hostilities be not 
the immediate and direct consequence of the proposed annexation, it will only 
be on account of the weakness of one party. 

However the assertion of Texan independence may have been gradually 
brought about—and we are not going to inquire into that matter—it is fully 
evident that she has not only practically attained it, and shewn herself able to 
uphold it against Mexico, but she has likewise obtained its recognition from 


much liked to see the United States the sole, or aearly the sole mart for that 
iunportant product, and would not have been sorry to set off Texas against the 
Southern States in the supply of that article iu the event of national differen- 
ces occurring. That consideration no longer has weight ; and there certainly 
are not any other important grounds of apprehension on the part of England, 
except the tender one of Slavery, in the event of the annexation of Texas to 
the Uvion. As tothe report concerning “ British instigation,” it seems to 
arise from so slight a cause as the following :—‘ The British Minister has gone 
so far as to notify the British Consul General, and through him all British mer- 


countries that both will and ought to have their sentiments on the subject re- chants, that in case they pay over any duties to Paredes, or to any of Santa 


spected. With respect to Mexico herself, she is an independent republic of but 
recent date, and has had to complain, not unjustly, against the tenacity of Spain 
in claiming dominion over her. With what face of consistency then cau she 
assume an indignant tone towards ‘Texas, for desiring, when she is able, to be 
independent of her, just as she is of Spain. Mexico has nothing like the claim 
upon Texas, that Spain had on Mexico. Texas was a rich waste, situated at 
the extremity of a singularly formed geography, and could not be brought into 
practical value, without the immigration of the hardy and industiious Anglo- 
Saxon, a race in every respect differing from the people of Southern Europe 
or their descendants ; with whom, indeed, social political, and religious amalga- 
mation is almost morally impossible. The acquisition of political strength was}, 
naturally the forerunner of political independence, particularly in the separa-|| 


Anna’s opponents, his government will not protect them against the process 
which Santa Anna may adopt to compel a repayment.” 

Now, what does this mean? Santa Anna, whatever may be his public char- 
acter and conduct, 1s the Constitutional President of Mexico, and a foreign 
functionary is bound either to recognize the de facto government or leave the 
place of his mission. Paredes is an insurrectionary leader, we stop not to 
inquire into the merits of his position, but it is forthe purposes of peace and 
order, according to usual proceediugs in national intercourse that the British 
minister endeavours to suppress the interference of British residents in these 
internal squabbles. We therefore, are bound to protest against this mode of 
warping the British minister's action and meaning ; we beheve that England 
will not offer any factionary interference in the case of Texas, and that she 


from elpless le, few does not deem the matter as of sufficient weight in her counsels to mingle her- 
the principles of self government, and whose annals present little else than the}! .. 1 up with arrangements of this kind, at four thousand miles distant from her 


details of anarchy, violence, and usurped distinction. ‘The independence of 
the Anglo-Saxon Texans was a necessary consequence, as far as regards Mexi. 
co herself, but she had also to take into consideration how far she should be 
able to maintain against nations at large in the event of differences capable of 
producing hostility. 

As a distinct independent Republic, Texas could not long sustain herself in 
troublesome times,unless through the protection of some principal government 
of the civilized. With all her natural capabilities her population is exceedingly 
thin, the parts of that population are not cemented together by participation in 
hardships, labors, and dangers of a long existence, and there is not yet that 
deep love of country, ensuing froim thc domestication of generation after 
generation. She is poor also and low in credit, hence she would find it a dithi- 
cult matter to erect defences and set herself in the position to command respect 
in the eyes of a martial adversary. She would therefore be liable to be im- 
pesed vpon,and have to submit to the imposition ; she might be liable to natioual| 
affront under specious pretences, and have to put up with it ; she might be liable 
to encroachment on her territories, interference with her commerce, remon- 
strances upon her internal polity and regulations, and find no eflective help m 
her time of need. She may and will be able to defend herself against such an!) 
enemy as Mexico, but she would find it a hard task to preserve her attitude 
when menaced by more mighty powers leagued together, or preserving peace 
among theinselves for any purpose of secret policy orinterest. Texas requires 
peace for the next hundred years, and how shall she venture to hope for it)| 
amongst the conflicting interests, desires, and opinions of the world as we find 
it. Itis plain therefore, to us, that though she has carried out her independ 
ence at the point of the sword, she will need both an adle and a willing sup- 
porter of it, from without. 

Now the government and the people of Texas seem to coincide with this 
view of things, for the “Texas Vindicator” says, in terms which savour a 


one of which she will shortly have to choose and in future to pursue. ‘The first | 
is annexation to the United States. The second is an adjustment of our difli- 
culties with Mexico by the effective mediation of a friendly power, based upon 


Courts. 

The third “alternative,” that of commencing an offensive war against Mexi- 
eo, is too muclrin the spirit of idle bravado tp deserve serious attention. The 
Texans may be able to defend their own firesides—all people fight bravely for 
home—but where is their strength, and what are their resources for offensive 
warfare? The declaration of the President-elect of Texas, is however, a curi- 
ous document, and we shall therefore, give it place here, and it may be read 
generally, because it is “ for mirth too melancholy.” 

DECLARATION. 

“Tn referring the termination of her difficulties with Mexico to the Media- 

tion of foreign friendly powers, Texas has given an earnest of her desire for 
eace. 

“ In anticipation of the failure of this mediation, she feels it her duty to de- 

clare to those powers that if peace or a satisfactory armistice is not concluded 

before the annual meeting of Congress in Dee’r. next, or unless Mexico is in- 
formed by them, previous to that time, that she must confine herself to the west 


side of the Rio Grande, Texas will immediately assume an offensive attitude 


with all the means which she can command, and she will not feel restrained 
from the employment of auxiliary aid, in the prosecution of the war. Her ac- 
tion will be an united action, and the limits of her enterprise will not be bound- 
ed by the Rio Grande orany other point. The region of Santa Fe will be 
one point from which her operations will progress. Texas can and will 
marshal an army sufficient to overcome the country defendant on that point. 

Should another marauding party of Mexican soldiery make a foray into Texas 
between this time and the next meeting of Congress, the President will feel 
bimself constrained to assume the attitude from and after the pericd at which the 
foray may be made. 

In the treaties which the President has concluded with the Indian tribes, he 
has not sought to stimulate them to the massacre of the Mexicans, but on the 
contrary has endeavoured to inculcate a different course. Mexico has waged a 
savage war upon this country,and in her forays has associated with her regulars 
untutored savages. 

if the war is begun by Texas it will necessarily be a wareof retaliation. 
The President has heretofore sought a pacific policy, under the most annoying 
circumstances ; but if the war is necessarily begun, he will use all his energies 
lu sustaining it, and in ensuring success to the Texian arms. 

The feeling of Texas is decidedly in favor of war. ‘The President has de- 
ferred the measure thus long, with the hope that another resort to actual war 


a pledge to maintain our na ional independence and individuality, and upon the). ould not be necessary, and that the meditation of the foreign friendly 


formation of commercial treaties extending reciprocal advantages to the parties. 
The third and last, is the one presented in the despatch of the 10th June, 1843, 


addressed from the State Department through our Minister abroad to foreign) ail.” 
friendly Governments, announcing to them that if Peace or a satisfactory Ar- 
mistice was not concluded with Mexico within a reasonable period, “ Texas 
would assume @ new attitude,” and that relying upon her own strength and 


powers, to whom Texas had protested against the course of Mexico, would 
be successful. He yet indulges the hope that their interference may not 


I have the houor to be, with the highest respect, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) ANSON JONES. 
To the Hon, Smirn, 
Charge d’A ffairs of Texas, &c. 
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We are thus brought to the first position! It seems evident that the an. 
nezation will take place, if not now, within a comparatively short time 
Whether it ought, or under what circumstances it may eventuate, we beg 
leave todecline arguing. As lookers on we fancy we can perceive the sign» 
of the times, and we are looking to probable facts without interfering with 
factions. 


War, bloodshed, and desolation ate heavy terms on which to require wisdom 
and knowledge, yet how frequently are these the current coin which buys them 
A great portion of the old world where history, capabilities, the manners, habi's, 
thoughts, peculiarities of its people, have been almost sealed buoks from the 
earliest periods of time to the present, are rapidly becoming familiar to us, anc 
all through the means of those dreadful instruments. What knew we of large 


portions of Central Asia, what of Affighanistan, Beloochistan, the western and) 


northern parts of Hindostan, what of India ultra Ganges, what of China, unti 
the last few years when the troops of Europe have marched through those land: 
and curious travellers have followed clese on their steps? Nor has it bee: 
mere idle curiosity which has caused the labors of the traveller philanthrophy ; 
is endeavoring to heal the wounds of the martial conflict, and the knowledge 
which has been so largely and so extensively attained will lead toan inter com 
munion of benefits. Military affairs are not always mere accounts of campaigns ; 
they describe a larger radius, they serve the purpose of geography, they correc: 
statistics, they give practical lessons of the human heart in many importan’ 
phases of its constitution ; their immediate operation may be violence, but their 
end is not unfrequently a wise one. 

We have of late had frequent occasion to give choice extracts from the wri- 
tings of travellers who have penetrated into those hitherto inaccessible regions 


above mentioned, for we think they are important parts of the volume of human! 


history and that of the globe on which we exist, and our immediate object now 
is to call attention to a similar specimen of articles of this nature. We allude 
to the paper which will be found in this day's Anglo American under the ttle 
of * Major Lynch’s Journal of a Residence among the Ghilzies in 1839—40." 
We are,old enough to remember when a soldier was rarely a literary character ; 
how greatly different is the military man of the present day! No longer 
mere instrument in the hands of the chief captain, he sees, reflects, and writes 
his impressions ; and im fact it may be conceded to military officers of the exist 
ing period that they have done quite as much for art, science, and philosophy 
as they have done for war. The account by Major Lynch will, we think, be 
found at once interesting and valuable. 


Che ‘Drama. 


The theatrica! critic is placed “ in a peculiarly perplexing predicament,” 
this week. The staple of at least three houses is the same, and we are thus 
almost forced into comparisons—always a very unthankful cask. The piece 
which is thus creating a kind of theatrical furore is “ Don Casar de Bazan,’ 
the plot of which we briefly ran through when describing the proceedings at 
the Olympic. We may as well make our remarks, now, of a mixed character, 
as go in details of The Park, The Bowery, and the Olympic, at all of which 
theatres this comedy is in course of representation; we sball thereby escape 
much unnecessary repetition. ‘The piece is full of action, and nearly always ot 
interest ; but it will not doto have mediocre acting in any of the principal 
characters. That of Don Cesar de Bazan requires an artist of tact and fine 
perception ; it is just sufficiently melodramatic for such aman as James Wal- 
lack, whom we can well suppose playing it in perfection. Walcott is some- 
what wanting in dignity when he attempts the degagee style, Crisp is too deli. 
cate and fine, and J. R. Scott too broad, with the air of brigandage which does 
not quite comport with the high souled cavalier. But they are all three good, 
and the combination of the three might well make three good Don Cesars 
The next character in point of importance is the Maritana,and here we find an 
admirable simplicity in Miss Clark. considerable pathos in Miss Ellis, -and a 
most sententious preacher in Mrs. Phillips; there is an exquisite beauty in the 
acting of the first, much skill in that of the second, and with regard to the last, 
though she evidently understands the character she drawls away the dialogue 
dreadfully. Next we come to the boy, Lazarillo,Miss Taylor both looks and acts 
this part fairly ; we have been surprised at the improvement in action elicited 
by her in this character, and it confirms our notion that she is capable of great 
things if she will take the pains to attain them; Mrs. Skerrett plays this char- 
acter charmingly at the Park, in fact she excels in melodramatic parts ; but 
Miss R. Shaw is not equal to the character, she does not understand the 
neat little points which constitute its beauty, and though she goes through it 
respectable and looks very well,she is neither the grateful nor the apprehensive 
boy intended by the author. At all the three houses however it tells well, and 
we shall not assume the iuvidious position of declaring which we conceive to 
be the best. ‘The drinking glee, however, in the first act is a better musica! 
composition at the Olympic than at eithe: of the other houses. 


+ Cuatnuam Tueatre.—This house has eacaped the contagion, it has not 
caught the “ Don Casar” fever, and is reaping a very fair harvest from the 
performance of Messrs. Freer, John Dunn, and other attractive actors. “ The 
Rover Boy,” “ That Rascal Jack,” and sundry other favorites draw numerous 
audiences, and the manager wisely adstains from joining in the general cry for 
the Spanish play. “ 


Literary Notices. 
Arruur ArunpEet.—By Horace Smith.—New York : Harper & Brothers.— 


{chat its author is one of those who wrote the “ Rejected Addresses,” and is al - 
/30 the author of Brambletye House. 

| Tue Caemistrey or Puantrs.—By John William Draper, M. to.— 
Harper & Brothers.—Here is a learned, elaborate, and highly useful work, put 
‘orth also in a style which does honour both to the author and the publisher. It 
\s in fact ‘a treatise on the forces which produce the Organization of Plants,” 
written by one who has long been deservedly eminent in the branch of science 

there treated of. We do not pretend to enter into the merits of a work like this 
japon a cursory glance, but are well impressed with the pains taken with the 
subject, and the masterly manner in which it appears to Le handled. The book 
contains a valuable appendix containing “ memoirs on Capiliary Attraction, 
|Electricity, and the Chemica! action of Light,” and it is illustrated by diagrams 
finely engraved. 


Witton Harvey, anp Tares —By Miss .—New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—The authoress of these tales is the true friend of the ris- 
jing generaiion ‘There is always a practical lesson and a sound moral in each 
jf them. Those composing the volume before us have appeared singly at dif- 
\‘erent times, but they are now collected by her in a fit present to the young at 
the approaching season of the year. 

Tut Wanperinc Jew —Part 7, ly Eugene Sue.—New York: Harper & 
Grothers.—This interesting work proceeds with all convenient dispatch. 

Tue Nevitues oy Garretrstown.—By Harry Lorrequer.—New York: Har- 
ver & Brothers, has just appeared. 

Harrer's Intuminaten Biste.—Part XJV.—We really regret that this 
magnificent work is not completed, as it would have been a grand New Year’s 
present. It proceeds however, with careful despatch. 

Tue Dovay Bisie.—Part XI ond XI1.—New York : E. Danigan & Co.— 
The latter number of this elegant work has a well executed illustration. The 
edition will very shortly be complete. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Patmo's Orera House.—The nights of performance have been changed to 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, but we doubt whether there will be found 
any advantagetherevy. The troup? are now performing “I Paritani,” but al 
‘hough the force of the establishmenr is a fair one, it fails to prove attractive. 
{t may be that the taste for Italian Opera is not yet sufficiently formed, bu 
there are other causes operating against its success. From the number of ar- 
ists of high celebrity who have appeared here of late years, the public have 
learnt to be somewhat fastidious in their desires, and there is nothing at this es} 
tablishment which comes up to their wishes. Nothing short of a first-rate opera 
company will be acceptable, and even that the public are not yet prepared to 
pay for. On the other hand the everlasting quarrels and unnecessary airs which 
| nembers of this troupe give themselves, have disgusted a large portion of the 
iovers of Music. Ap expose of the receipts during the present season shews 
« very small dividend to the vocalists who have undertaken this enterprise, and 
we should not be surprised if there be in fact a loss to each when private ex- 
penses are thrown into the account. It isa lamentable fact, however, that 
here is no actual excellence except in Pico, and Sanquirico; the rest are re- 
\gpectable artists, but nothing beyond. 

M. Ove Concert at rae Orera Hovse.—The great violinist gave 
ais first concert of the present season on Wednesday evening, and had a house 
absolutely crowded. We presume it is hardly necessary to say that he played 
divinely and was loudly applauded ; but on this occasiun a new feature was 
prevented, that namely of his latest composition called “ Niagara.” The ob- 
ject of the composer seems to have been not only to convey his emotions on 
witnessing the different portions of that subliine scene, but also to give musical 
expression to those portions ; this requires no common tact, and it cannot be 
produced without length of time and fine gradations. It isin fact so complex 
a subject that the imagination cannot take in the whole volume of thought at a 
single hearing of the composition, and it would really not be fair to expatiate 
thereon without a second or even a third time of witnessing it. Suffice it—and 
it was no bad compliment to the composer—that the audience was perfectly still 
throughout its performance, as if they had seriously addressed themselves to ap- 
prehend the entire sudyect, and did not break out into applause until the conclu- 
sion. Sanquirico sang his buffo songs exceedingly well, and there was a young 
debutante, a Miss Northall, who gave excellent promise of becoming a charm- 
ing vocalist. She was apparently laboring under tremor, which was unfortun- 
ate. 

Mr. Saml. C. Jollie of 385 Broadway has just published Nos. 7 and 8 of his 
Musical Monthly, called ‘* Beauties of the Opera.” No 7 contains sonnets of 
the Gems of “The Bohemian Girl,”’ and “the Josephine walizes.” No. 8 “the 
Lament of the Alpine Shepherd Boy,” music by Francis H. Brown, “ If the 
Deep voice of Sorrow,” an air from Donizetti's * Lucretia Boyia,” with En- 
glish words and adaptation by G Loder. ‘ Happy moment,” an English ver- 
sion of a song, in Ricci’s ** Chiara de Rosemburg”—and an arrangement from 
a Cuavatinar in Bellini’s Capuletti e Montecchi,” for the piaoofurte, by Burg- 
miller. This edition is neatly and carefully put forth, and each number has a 
bandsome embellishment. 

*,* Mr. Clirehugh, who has devoted much time to the subject of Scottish 
minstrelsy, its history, advancement, present condition and the taste for it now 
existing,will commence a series of lectures on the subject on Tuesday eveuing 
next, in the Lecture Room of the New York Society Library. Besides the in 
teresting information which Mr. Clirehugh will be likely to impart, he will 


It will be sufficient recommendation to this clever novel to remind our readers 


jgratifiy hus hearers by singing several Scottish songs and ballads, illustrative o 
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his subject, and as his talents in that way are well known, there is no doubt but! 
the lectures and their adjuncts will prove highly satisfactory to numerous 
Visitors. 

Sr. Georoe’s Sociery Concert —This magnificent affair came off on. 
Thursday evening last, and, partly from its charitable objects, partly from the 
very superior attractions of its bill, the Tabernacle was one dense crowd on the 


| 


occasion. We may, without exaggeration, say that the edié of the beauty, 
fashion, taste, and good-feeling of this city were assembled there on that even-| of our best players. 
ing, and never did an entertainment go off better, or more to the satisfaction, 
of a crowded auditory. Long before the opening of the doors adense crowd 


of fashionables were congregated in the outer court, and within six minutes af- 


ter the time of admission there was not a seat to be found, except one or two) 


near the door; and even these were seized as a sort of pis-aller iu a very short 
time. Hundreds had to stand in the aisles and passages, and altogether it was 
a spectacle imposing in itself and grateful indeed in the eyes of those who 
were intent on the charitable objects of the Concert. 

The Concert commenced with the fascinating overture to ‘‘ Oberon,”’ by 


and was played in most effective style; Madame O:to then opened the vocal 
department with an aria from “I Puritana,’’ which was much applauded ; she 
subsequently sang the delightful song of “ Fatherland,” which was loudly en- 
cored. Mr. Brough came next with a glorious national song called “* My An- 
cestors were Englisiimen ;” he afterwards sang “* The Monks of Old,” which 
was tumultuously encored, and a part in a duet from “ La Sonnambula ” with 
Miss Taylor. Miss Elizabeth Sloman’s performance on the Harp, and the 
clever little Miss Bramson on the Pianoforte were applauded with every de- 
monstration of delight. ‘The Operatic vocalists Mrs. Seguin, and Messrs Se- 
guin and Frazer then gave a selection from “ The Bohemian Girl,” the Sopra- 
no and the Tenor were eagerly encored, but Mr. Seguin’s song, though finely 
sung, was too heavy for a Concert room, it received very deserved applause, 
but was not repeated. Miss Taylor then sang Knight's charming ballad of 
‘* She wore a wreath of Roses,’’ and greatly indeed she excelled herself ; the 
audience were in raptures, and she had of course to sing it again. 

Next, and to conclude the first part, the wonderful violinist, OLe Buti, who 


had generously and frankly offered his valuable aid on the occasion, performed 


his celebrated ** Carnivale de Venice,” and we believe he never played more 
effectively in his life. Of course the entire house was in an uproar for a repe- 
tition, which he immediately gave, with one or two additional variations. 

In the second part Mrs. and Mr. Seguin and Mr. Frazer sang the delicious 
trio from “ Tne Bobemian Girl,” called **' Through the world wilt thou fly,” and 
Sig. De Begnis greatly pleased the audience with the standard favorite “ J’ai de 
L’argent,”’ which is always encored. Mr. J. A. Kyle then performed a fanta- 
sia on the Flute, founded on the national melodies of * Rule Britannia’’ and 
“The British Grenadiers.” This and the * Carnivale” were decidedly the 
gems of the obligati; Mr. Kyle is the foremost, we had nearly said the only 
flautist we have heard in America, who gives the full, rich, mellow tone of the 
instrument ; his execution also is clear and free from scrambling ; this perform- 


ture,’”’ in which the British National Anthem is finely wrought up. We nee 

scarcely say that the instrumentation was steady, after naming Mr. Loder as the 
conductor, but it would have been so without such aid, for the instrumentalists, 
who were al! volunteers in the cause, were both able artists, and emulous of 


ance was a rich treat. The Concert concluded with Weber's * Jubilee 


excellence on the occasion. In short, we never remember a Concert of such a) 
magnitude, and with so numerous an audience, that was so complete a hit in its | 


performance, or that went off so harmoniously and comfortably in all its de 
tails. 


have honestly endeavoured to cast asi:e all partiulities, and impressions dedu- 
cible from the cause of this musical festival ; the affair was as delightful as we 
have described it, but we beiieve that both the performers and their hearers 
were actuated by kindred feelings, the former to excel, and the latter to be 
pleased. Indeed so popular was the Concert that an extra Raiiroad car was 
run from Newark, expressly for the accommodation of parties from thence wishi- 
ing to be present, and these were very numerous. 

As for the results they are not yet known, but we believe confidently that the 
largest accession to the charitable funds of the St. George's Society will be 
presented this time, that has ever been experienced from any extraordinary 
source, 

*,* We are gratified in being able to publish the letter of the great Violin- 
ist Ole Ball, in reply to the application to him for his valuable services at the 
St. George’s Society Concert. We believe it will be read with pleasure not 
only by every Englishman, but by every reader whose heart is the abode of 


charity and benevolence :— 
“Astor House, Dec. 14, 1844. 


“ Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your favor through the hands of 


A. D. Paterson, Esq, and in reply have to assure you that in tendering my 


feeble aid to forward the truly praiseworthy object of the St. George's Bene 


Weber, it was conducted, as was the Concert generally, by Mr. Geo. Loder, 10 P takes B 


*,* It will be seen by reference to our advertising columns, that Mr. Crisp, 
the talented Comedian, will take his benefit on Moniay evening next, which, 
we understand, will be his last appearance at this theatre, for the present. He 


‘is an actor of great wert and taste, moreover he is highly accomplished, and 


well deserves the patronage of ail lovers of the drama; we sincerely trust his 

bencfit may deserve its name. 

NEW YORK CHESS CLUB—CARLTON HOUSE. 

| The following game occurred in a match now in course of play between two 

it must be observed in this match that Black has agreed 

to give his adversary all the ‘‘drawn games.” 

| BLACK. WHITE. 
1KP2 KP2 

KBwoQB4 

K KttoBs 


BLACK. WHITE. 
28 RtakesPch K to R square 
29 QRtoQKt7 KRwK Bid) 
30 QR tukes R B takes R 


4QP1 QBtoK Kt5 |3t Ktekes P BtooKR4 

' 5QBtoK 3 K BwQKt3 | 32 Kt to K B equare QP 1 

6 QKttoQ2 Q Ktto B3 33 KttoK Kt3 QPtlch 

| 7QBP1 Q 34 Q2 K takes P 

| 8 KBtoQKt Sch QBP 1 35 RtoQ7(e) KrtoQ3 

9 KBwoQR4 B takes B 36 Kt takes Kt takes P check 
Q to Q Kt 3(a) | 37 P takes Ke R takes Kt 

11 QKtP2 Q takes Pcheck| 8 RtoK 7 K to Kt square 

(12 QtoK2 Q takes Q 39 RwK6 K to B2 

13 K takes P Q Kt P2 |40 RiakesRP Rtakes RP 

B takes P P takes B 4! RtoR7 check K to K square 

15 P takes Ke 42 RrooRS8check KtoQ2 

(16 QBPIL P t«kes P 43 QR P2 RtooQR6 

‘117 Kt takes P QRwB3 44 RP 1 R takes P 

QRwQKt K 45 RP 1 KtuQB2 

19 QReh Kt interposes 16 Kt Q3 K io Kt 2 

20KRPI Bw K3 47 Rio K8 R takes P 

21 K Kt toQ2 Castles 48 R takes P RtoR 5 

22 K Kt P2 KBPIL 49 RtoQ5 KtoB3 

23 K R to Q Kt KRP2 50 RtoQ8 KtwoB4 

24 QKttoK 3 Q KR P 1 (b) 51 RtoQ& check Kto B3 

25 P takes R P KBPI1 52 R takes P R tekes R 

26 KRwK Ke KBPt 53 K takes R KwQ 3 

27 P to R 6(c) P takes Kt 


The White Kinz having what is technically called the “ opposition,” Black 
is unable to Queen his pawn ; tne game was therefore abandoned as drawn. 

(a) Very weil played ; by this move he makes his knight * safe,” and obtains 
a good position. 

(b) A safe move, but it is possible that he might have made a stronger one. 

(c) The game having assumed so much the aspect of * a draw,” which 
would be equivalent to losing it, Black makes the hazardous attempt to carry 
the game by a “coup de main.” 

(d) Safety is the order of the day; whilst mibbling the “bait,” the white 
“fish ’ looks out sharp for the hook. 

(e) Black now recuvers the piece ‘‘lent,” with one pawn as interest, with 
which, however, against the careful play of his adversary, he 1s unable to win. 


Vi = EVENING, Dec. 23, 1844.—Mr. W. H. CRISP’S Benefit—See bills of the 
a 


TUESDAY Don Cesar de Bazan,” and other entertainments. 
WEDNESDAY —* George Barnwell,” and * Christmas Carols.” 
THURSDAY—*: Don Cesar,” and ** Christmas Cayols.” 
FRIDAY—Ticket Night. 

SATURDAY—A Comedy and other Entertainments. 


| 

MR. CLIREHUGH'S F/RST LECTURE 

ON SCOTTISH MINSTRELSY, 

ILL take place at the SOCIETY LIBRARY, on Monday. 22d Dec.. 1844. In the 
i course of the Lecture will be introduced various incidents and anecdotes comnect- 
led with the foliowing sougs :— 
| ** Up in the morning early.” 
** Robin is my only jo.” 
“Tie Flowers of the Forest.” 
** Bonnie undee.” 
**Magey Lauder.” 
| “The Lass of Patie’s Mill.” 
“Will ye go to the Ewe-bughts. Marion ?” 
* Tak y’er auid cloak about ye.” 
“The Broom of Cowdenknowes.” 


Some of our readers may suppose that we have seen all this too much | 
“‘ couleur de rose,” our sympathies having gone on with the charity and the|| 
execution of such a purpose; but we declare that such is not the case. Wel 


“© The Gaberlunzie Man.” 

*“* My Wife has ta’en the gee.” 
** Bessy Bell and Mary Gray.” 
“ Phe Barring 0’ the door.’ 


To commence at 8 o’clock. 
| ‘Tickets 50 cents—To be had of all the Music Stores, and Mr. Clirehugh, 
21-it. 


and at the door on the evening of the Lecture. 
LBION INSURANCE COMPANY, Lonpon—Instituted in 1605—Empowered 
| by Act of Parliament. 


Directors. 
MATTHEW HARRISON, Esq , Chairman. 
JOHN HAMPDEN GLEDSTANES, Esq , Deputy Chairman. 
Th s. Starling Beason, Esq. Sam’l Henrv Teush Herker, Esq. 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. Ambrose Humphreys, =? 
Frederick Burmester. Esq. Charles Russel, Esq , MP. 
John Coningham, Esq. Kenward Smith, Esg 
Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. Daniel Richard Warrington, Esq. 
The Bank of England. 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) ONE MILLION STERLING, on $5,000,000, anD THE STOCKHOLDERS 
RESPONSIBLE. 

Bonus of Eighty per cent., or 4-Sths of the Profits, returned to the every 
three years, vt compound interest, without any deduction or reservation whatever, either 
in Cash or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the ann 
premiums, at the option of the Policy-hojder. 
| The first division of Profits in 1549, aad every 3 years afterwards. 

The Subscribers having been appointed AGENTs for the above Company, are ready to 
'rece.ve proposals for Life Insurance, and to grant Annuities, and beg Jeave to invite ex- 
amination of the great advantages offered by the ALBION Office, consisting of perfect se- 
curtty, arising from a large paid up Capital, totally independent of the Premium Fund, an 
jof the large triennia! distribution of Profits among the Life Policy-holders 
All persons, therefore, desirous of securing a provision for their families beyond con- 
‘tingency, will find it their interest to do business with this office. 


volent Society, I only do what affords a sincere pleasure to myself. The re-' 
quest of the Society so kindly conveyed in your note will be ever appreciated 
4s a treasured favor, more so as compliance with it affords to me, even at a dis- 
tant date and in a far, far land, an opportunity of expressing my grateful recol- 
lections of kindnesses, numerous as they were unmerited, heaped cn me during 
my sojourn in hospitable England.—With assurances of high esteem, I have 
the honor to be, Sir, your most ob’t serv’t, OLE B. BULL. 

“ To the Chairman of the Music Committee of St. George's Society Con- 


JOSEPH FOWLER, 
D,23-tf} R. 8. BUCHANAN, { Agents, 57 Wall-sireet. 


LONDON CHRISTIAN OBSERVER, 
OTICE.—The Publishers of the American edition of the Christian Observer give no- 
j tice that, at the earnest solicitation of the numerous Episcopalians, they propose 
lto resume the publication of that work with the January No., 1845, provided a sufficient 
jnumber of subscribers should be obtained wi'hin that time to warrant their so doing. In 
lorder to secure its permanent success the subscription price will be $3 per annum, 


ert. ” 


rn publishers hope to be sustained in their effort to circulate one of the best religious 


publications, by receiving the cordial support of all who desire the accomplishment of _ 
the undertaking. MASON & TUTTLE, 125 Nassau-Street. 
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NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
26 CORNHILL. 
Empowered by Act of Pariiament. 


T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq., Chairman. 
PROFESSOR GRAVES, A.M., F R.S. Audito 
PROFESSOR WHEATSTONE, F.KS. 
J. ELLIOTTSTONE, M.D., F.K.S., Physician. 
W.s. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq., F.R , A.s., actuary. 
GLYNN, UALLIPAX, MILL» & CU, Bankers. 
SUTTON, EWENS, OMMANNEY & PRUDENCE, Solicitors. 
General Agent fur tue United States of America, 
J. LEANDER STARR, 
Office No. 62 Wall Street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D , 110 Bieecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOsacK, M.D., 101 Fiankiin Street. 

This Institucion, founded on the mutual and joint stock principle embraces all the re- 
cent improvements .n the science of Life Insurance. 

Proposals from persons residing in this city, and throughout the State of New York, 
whether for tlie whole term of lite, (with or witsout “ profits”) or fur a limited period, 
will be received at tne office of the subscriber, (No. 62 Wall Street,) where the same 
will at once withvuut primary reterence to London, be accepted if the risk be eligible. 

The Bonus (or profits to policy holders of five years sianuing,) decla:ed at the last an- 
nual meeting in May, 1844, was as follows :-— 

60 per cent. on the amount of annual premiums, as a reversionary addition to the po- 
licy—J5 2-3 per cent. payabie in present cash—or, on the average, 2 per cent. in perma- 
nent annual recuction of future premiums—at the option of the assured. : 

Pamphiets containing the last Annual Keport, the Socicty’s rates, &c., together with 
blank forms, and the failest information may be obtained upon application. 


EXAMPLES OF RA TES :—for the Assurance of $100 on a single Life. 
PREMIUMS PAYABLE ANNUALLY. 


Age next For For For Lite. 
Birth day. one year | Five years. - 
ony Without profits. | with do. 
1 $0 77 $0 $1 $1 47 $l 64 
20 | 0 86 0 90 | 1 68 1 87 
25 v0 98 1 05 1 93 214 
£30 1 1 30 | 2 22 | 2 46 
35 1 46 1 54 24 280 i 
40 1 61 1 64 | 2 93 3 26 
45 | 1 72 | 1 738 347 3.55 
50 1 94 2 06 | 4 21 4 63, 
55 254: 2 96 5 28 | 586 
60 | 373 | (425 | 6 68 742° | 
PROFITS.—The following examples are given of the profits dist: ibuted at (he last an- 


icc 


nual mecting of the Society, which was held in Lundon, in May, 1 2 
< < ass 
6u $5000 $370 84 1837 $552 32 $356 26 $60 93 
1838 720 52 321 38 | 49 U5 
1839 554.00 | 256 48 7 
AT ANNUAL MEETING, MAY, 1843. 
54 20,000 , 1000 1837 2148 875 113 75 
59 5,000 337 08; 1837 | 663 295 44 82 
56 15,000 877 75 | 1838 1482 615 40 


Biank forms of all kinds obtained, free of charge. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, resident in New York. 
62 Wali Street. 7-1m. 
PaRTMENTS WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD.—A couple of gentiemen or a lady 
and gentleman may mect with very superior permanent accommodations by apply- 
ing at No, 137 Hudson Street, St. Jonn’s Park. Tue most satisfactory references will be 


given and required. 


T 

TRUTH AKIN TO NATURE. 
H*Axe youpain! Bethankful It is a vigorous effort of Nature to throw off morbi- 

fic matter. From what may the morbific matter arise? Fiom a bruise, or un- 
wholesome air which bas become mixed with the blood, not incorporated in 1, but which 
Js Habe to taint the whole mass if not speedily removed. r ide pain may arise from 
bile whict has become bad, rancid, putrid, in consequence of the want of power in the 
‘proper organs to discharge it. THis PAIN WHICH SO FRIGHTENS PEOPLE is only the 
Symptoms of the efforts of Nature (or the vital principle of ine blood), to £xPEeL the 
PECCANT OF IMPURE matter, which would otherwise destroy the human fabric. All dis- 
eases are of the soli s or fluids, or both. When we have pain isa our head, or in our 
feet, in Our throat or in our back or bowels, let us but be satisfied that it is produced by 
the efforts of our blood tu throw out morbific matter, and if tus be so, if we can but be- 
heve and understand this, our cure will be easy and generally sure. For our course 
|will then be to Help Nature to throw off the morbid matter, not Lo Lane away the blood, 
tor the blood, EVERY DROP WE HAVE IS Ke QUIRED TU INSURE ULTIMATE 
/UEALTL to the body, we must NOT LOSE A DRUP ; neither must we use any medi- 
cines internally which are not perfectly harmless, if applied «x/e:nally io the body. Soe 
_We Inust bol use any oO; the preparations of mercu:y, NEITHER MUST WE USE ANY veg e- 
‘table medicine of COR POWER. 

In order to discriminate between Truth, which is eternal, and conjecture, which is 
like a transient vision, we must be guided by the light of EXPERIGNCE. To what 
ces experience duect! To the FREE USE OF DR. BKANDuKLTH’S PILLS in all 
cases o! bodily sufferiug. As this advice is followed, Su WiLL THE HEALTH OF 
THE BOVY BE. The writer has long used them and i.as never touud them fail of im- 
parting relief. in all acute diseases let Brandreth’s Pills end uuid iet be used, 
patient will soon be restored to good heaite, In chronic complaints, let the Pills be 
used as often as convenient, by which méans the vitaltiy of the blood will be improved, 
and a crisis will be generally brought about; tue disease being changed to acute, afew 
||iarge doses of Pills and a few days’ confiuement Lo tne house, will change the chroni- 
| cally diseased individual to a sound man. This is no figure ot the imagination ; it can 
be proved by a thousand matter-of-fact men who have experienced i. REMEMBER, 
jin all cases of disease, no matter whether it be a culd or a cough: whether it be asthma 
‘or consumption ; whether it be rheumatism or picurisy; whether it be typus or fever- 
jand-ague, or biljous fever ; cramp, o: whooping cough, or meazies ; whetuer it be scar- 
let fever or small pox; that the Pils known ws brandreth’s Piils wili surely do more 
‘than all the medicines of the Drug Stores for your restoiation to health, and what is 
‘more willsureiv do you no harm. 

TRUST TO BRANDRETH’S PILLS, take them so as to produce a brisk effect, and 
your sickness wili bo the affair of a day or two, while those who are too wise to foliow 
‘this Common sense advice, will be sick for months. Let the sick enquire of the agents 
‘for Brandreth’s Pills whether these things be so or not. Let them enquire among their 
frends and ask the same question. Verily, if LVIDENGE is wanted it shall be pre- 
,cured. To the sick, let me say, use the 
| BRANDRETH PILLS 
is the best advice mortal man can give you. 
| The following case trom Col. J. hughes of Jackson, Ohio, am mber of the Ohio Le 
jgisiature, will no doubt be read with interest by those similarly affected, 
| Cureol violent periodical pain in the head. A thousand persous can be referred to in 
this city, who have been cured of a similar affliction. ~ 


Jacxson, Aug. 1, 1844. 1! 
Dr. B. Brandreth,—Sir,— That the greatest good may be done to the greatest number, 
[take pleasure in informing you that for six or se\ eu years prior to 1840 | suffered inces- 
‘santly with a nervous headache. | applied to the must eminent physicians in Ohio for 
relief, but received none whatever. I being much prejudiced to ali patent medicines. 
‘refused to use your Pills; finally my headache tucreased saily ; as last resort, and 
even without faith, bought a box Vegetable Universal Pills. On going to bed took 
|> pills, Mext night 3, next J; skipped two nights and repeated the dose—I found imme- 
\diate relief. Two or three times since | have beew partiaily attacked, | again applied to 
your Pills and ail was forthwith well. Icannot speak too highly of your Pills, for nothing 
jelleved me but them. May you live long to enjoy tie pleasure it must be to you to know 
jand feel that day unto day and night unto night, you are relieving the pains and diseases 
‘of the human family. Yours truly, J. HUGHES. 

| Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Browdway, 274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson-st. ; 
Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-st., Brooklyn; James Wilson, Jersey City ; and by one Agent in 
lalmust every town in the United States, who bave acertitcate of Agency. (Ag.i7. 


THE REGULAR LINE FOR BOSTON, CARRYING ‘THE GREAT 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER—TRI-WEEKLY. 
} HE Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vandertmit, will leave Pier No. 1, North 
River, foot of Battery Place, Tuesdays, Thutscays and Saturdays, at 4 o'clock, 


COUNTRY ADVERTISING! 
Advertisements for the New York and Country Newspapers are received at the 


office of 
MASON & TUTTLE, 
128 Nassau Street, Opposite Clinton Hall, 
And transmitted to any paper in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND THE WEST INDIES. 


Ww? This Agency, which has been some time established and is now in successful ope-| 


ratioa, will be found useful to those who wish Lo Advertise, ia any of the Country News- 


papers, as by this medium consideranle jabor,expense and delay Is saved to the Ad- | 


vertiser, tor in whatever number of papers ap advertisement may ve ordered to appear, 
only one copy of it is required, while the charge is the same as made by the respective 


publishers. 


_A File of all the principal by the United States and Canada is kept 


opulation of the Towns, and the Counties through which 


the Office, with a List of Terms, the 
30-41. 


the several papers circulate. 
R. W. R. BRISTOW,Professor of Music, &c , would be very happy to receive atew 
pupiis on the Organ or Piano Forte. For terms &c., apply at 95 Eld:idge-street. 


Passengers for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars or baggage, 


limmediately on their arrival at Allen's Point. 
For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
Or of D. HAYWUOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the whart. 
N.B —All persons are forbid trusting any one on account of the »pove boats or owners, 


May 11-tf. 


INEFRODUCTION, 
Public Notice to the Commercial Intercsts of New York. 

Tu UNDERSIGNED, Proprietor of the Marine Telegraph Flags, and Sem 

| Signa! Book, having supplied above two thousand sali of American vessels, includ- 
ing the Goverament Vesseis of War and Revewue Cutters, ivforms the Commercial, 
Mercantile, and Trading interests of New York, that he is now ready to furnish sets of 
Telegraph Flags, with Designating Telegraph Numbers, and Signal Books for Ships, 
Barques, Brigs, Schooners, Sioops, and Steamboats, for Fifteen dollars, complete for con- 
versation. 

| Having received from the Merchants’ Exchange Company, the gratuitous use of their 
‘building for the purpose of facilitating the operations of his Semaphoric Telegraph sys- 
item of Marine Signals, and in conjunction with Mr. A A. Leoarr, of the Telegraphs in 
| Wall-street, at the Narrows, and the Highlands, it is contemplated Lo furnish the several 
Pilot Boats with sets of the Marine Signals, bv which means, the earliest information of 
vessels’ arrivals will be announced from the offing, andthe Telegra; i Numbers displayed 
at the’ Merchants’ Exchange, as soon as announced from below. 


Lessons in Harmony, Compositon, &c. LNov. 23-6m } 
LBION NEWSPAPER.—For Sale, a ful! sett of Volumes of the Albion from the 
commencement of 1833; they are in good order and will be sold at a reasonable 


vate. Address D. E. at tuis Office. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 

cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 

apes of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a more durable charac- 


The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aquedtict. 

The Dam at Croton River. 
= Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 


Hariem River. 
View of the Jet at “ 
Fountain in the Park, New York. wing 


in Union Park, “ 


The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style|! 


must render them the most ular of any offered to the American public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrel Pen, com- 


bining stren witb considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade b 
June 8. HENRY JESSOP. 91 Jobn-st. 


REAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA.—LAW AGENCY.—THOMAS WARNER, No.|) 


Vessels on approaching the land from Sea, are requested to hoist their Conversation 
Flag, and show their Telegraph Designating Numbers, and to keep them fying until they 
jnave passed the Telegraph Stations below. 

Signal Book (a pocket edition) willbe furnished each owner of all those vessels in the 
possession of the Marine Telegraph Flags, gratuttously. 

Sets of Flags, Designating Numbers, ana Signa! Books in constant readiness by A. A, 


Legget, Merchants’ Exchange, and by the undersigned, at the Marine Surveyor’s p 
6 JOUN R. PARKER, Sole Proprietor, 


V all-street. 
New York, Sept. 1., 1844. 
I? P.S. Ships’ and Barques’ numbers are displayed with a pendant above—Schooners’ 


below—Brigs’, alone. Sp. 7. 
McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 

HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 
Streets, on the site of the old Burchard piace, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
section of the State,has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super 


vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, 
| And it is believed that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelli 
lighted 


public, if they desire GOOD FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, end 3, 

well ventilated apartments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 

The House and Furniture are entirely new. The builémmg was crected last year, under the 
limmediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in ai! its internal arrange- 
jments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and 
pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 
|part of the House has been appo:tioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at- 


18 City Hall Place, New York, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Solicitor and Coun- 
sel in Chancery, &c. &c.. begs to inform his friends and the Public generally, that he has 


{ore returned from a business tour through England, Wales aud Scotland. That from) | 
ving been for several years engaged in the practice of the law in London. and for the 


past six years similarly engaged in New York, he flatters himself he is fully competent 
to conduct such Law busivess in England and parts adjacent, as persons from the Old 
Country, and their descendants, may wish to be attended to; and with this view, T. W. 
on his recent journey made arrangements with somo of the most eminent Lawyers in 
various parts of England and Scotiand, whereby T. W. has been able to secure the most 
efficient Agents and Correspondents in those placos. 

T. W. therefore begs 10 offer his services to Europeans and others, who may need pro 
fessional assistance, in relation to any kind of legal business in the Old World, and as- 
Sures such as may choose to favour him with their patronage, that the most unexceo- 


that business confided to his care will be at to, and 
and fidelity, and on the most reasonable terms. 


tionable references will be furnished, if requi and every necessary guarantee given|, [J 7 Attached to the House are the most commodious 
conducted i neces. 


tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- 
rangement are inferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hotel West of New 


York. 

In each department of Hi ing the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
land competent rook Sing and on confident that in all cases, those who honor him with 
\their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatisiied, either with their fare, 
|their rooms, their treatment, or with his Terms 
| The “*McGrecor House” ts but a few rods distant from the of the Eastern and 

Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. Travellers who desire 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars only, can at all times be accommo- 
\dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 


jat the Packet Boats to convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. 
Yards and Stables, for the accommoda§ 


tion of those who journey with their a Ts 


Vica, Nov, 1, 1843. McGREGOR. (Mar. 
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SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, | DOCTOR BRANDRETI’S ADDRESS 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- PUBLIC, 
pes are inthe world med:cines adapted to the cure of diseases of every form 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, | anu every Syiuptum. Aad when men tuilow the instinct of tneir natures, wr he use 
. > ‘THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: || BRANDABTH’s PILLS tor the cure of their maladies. And those who have done so have 
OR HABI' OF | #0t bud Cause for repentance with reierence thereto. ‘These Pills quietly 
Scrofula, or King’s Evi/, Khewmatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- \pecowng tue relavie medicine Of mankind; tur ail who use them in accordance with 
ples, or Pusiules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring fed so muck bevefit indiviouaily, that they recommend them to 
Worm or Tettcr, Scald Head, Bulargement and Pain of the Lunes and tare the tod) ail 
Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphalitee Symptoms, Sciatica, or Lumbago, and cies; eradicate everyting from the humun body contiary to its healthy 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites, or Dropsy. jNo matter of how long durativn the Complaint may have been, there is every chance of 
0, Chronic Coustitutional Disorders wiil be Removed by this Preparation. recovery when the Pills are commenced with, and 1) is utterly impossible tor them to 
Also, injure; nearly a ceniury’s Use has proved them innocent as bread, yet ali powerful for 
If = a pleasure they remova! of disease, whetuer Chronic or recent, infectious or otherwise. We have 
almost envy Lie pOssCssion 3 lhe power of relieving pail. OW COll lan account .o settle with ourselves as regards 4 
then, isthe consciousness of having been the justrument of rescuing thousands you are highly by 
from misery to those who pussess it. Wat an awount of suiternmg has been relieved |yoay, the lov of but few. You cannot but be affectea when you observe so much sufler- 
and what a still greater aimeunt of sufferiug cau be prevented by the use of Sands s jing bodiy ifirmity around you; which neither riches nor the palliative preserip- 
sinews, aw ne alf carious, has been stored to health and vigor. SCrotu-! remedy can be used when the first vances of 
Jous patient, covered with ulcers and Joathbsume to himself and to his attendants, has) |woujd avoid this of things, 
been made whole. liundreds of persons, who had groaned hopelessly for years under |judgineut, aud a jong Vigorous vid age, lake prandreih’s Pilis; with them you can ne- 
cutaneous and glandular disorders, Chronic rheumatism, and many other complains! err; avayou will all the miseries of an infirm, ailing existence. Let every 
springing from a derangement of the secretive organs ana the circulation, have been! /one whose health is not perfect take them daily for one month ; instead of weakening 
raiseu as it were from the tank of Giseéase, and HOW Withregenerated constitution, gladly! you, you wilt find ali your jacuilies of mind and body improved: ail kinds of foud will 
Cane ths _| you pleasure, and none whatever will disagree you. Your digestion will pre- 
! 4 sting Case Is presented, and the reader invited to its Careful peru-| ceed smoothly and pleasantly, your stomachs will Hol require Lhe assistance of wine, bit- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessury. 2 J 25, 184 lers, Or dams; in tact, you will svon learn Lhese things are injurious. The reason it is 
New York, July 25, 1844. | to expivin: Digestion is effected solely by the soiveut power ot the bile. This bile 
Messrs. Sands :—-Gents.—I consider it but an act of justice to you to state the lollow-'|is made by, and secreted from the bloud. [tis produced by the same operation from the 
— facts in reference to ~ poet beuetit 1 have received in the cure of an obstinate |ojood as is the growth of the body, or any part thereof, as the bones, the hair, the eye, 
ANCEROUS ULCER On my breast. jorthe nails. By the use of Brandreth’s you expel out of the vovy those corru 
1 was atwended elguleeu muntus by a regular and skilful physician, assisted by the ad- /nyumours which impede digestion, and Cramp nature tn all ber eutien: Those bea 
vice and counsel of ove of our nivst able and experienced surgeons, without the least |nours which produce Cancer, Rheumatisin, Consumption, Piles, and, i fact, ail the 
benefit whatever. All the various methods of treating cancer were resorted to; for five |jorg catalogue of diseases to which humanity is subject, but which are reducible to one 
weeks in succession my breast was burued with Caustic tree Limes a day, and for six 1 |impuRiTY OF BLoop. Custom tas designaied the name of the disease by the place upon 
ow. weak ie or which the impurity of the blood setties, or deposites itself; thus, upon the Jungs, Con- 
rge tha 1eld over’an ounce of the solution. Doctor pro wicer |sumption, Upon the auscies, Rheumatism ; 1! upon the skin, Erysipelas and Leprosy ; 
and examined the boue, and said the disease was udvancing rapidly to tie lungs, and it! /ypon tte knee, a White Swelting and is felt, or iw 
1 did not get speedy relic! by medicine or an operation the resu:t would be fatal 1 was! /or the contrary Lo heaith, there the lmpurity of the vlood is endeay oriug to establish its 
advised to have the breast laid open and the bones examined, bul finding no relief from |oyj) influence, So im Costiveness it is occasioned by the impurity of tne blood, which 
what had aan done ane feehag tee ad rapidly getting worse, i almust vespaired Of /pas become seated upon the muscies 01 the bowels, and Which prevents the proper ac- 
RILLa,” in cases similar to my own, | conciuged Lo try afew bottles, several of Wuich (hey will give the power and vigor lo the Duman constitution 1 was intended to have 
were used, but from the long, deep-seated character of my alseasc, produced bo very de-| by Lature, and which it possessea before the absurd notlous of tae great advantages of 
cided change ; considering tuls as tne ouly provable cure tor my case, | persevered, unti! | Pome or bracing, and mineral medicines were acted upon. liustead of finding your di- 
the disease was entirely cured. 1t is now over cleven mouths since the cure was Com-'|zestive powers and strength diminish, as you will be told by doctors and other interested 
pleted; there is not the slightest appearance of aretura J therefore pronounce myself persons, you will find your strength and digestion datly improve, and all the energies of 
WELL and the cure entirely effected by ** SANDS'S SARSAPAKILLA,” as I took no other medt-' your mine and body more lively and vigorous, You will soon perceive that you are 
cine of any kind during the time I was using tt, nor have I taken any since. Please excuse jevery day agding to your well being by the sumple operation of evacuating from your body 
this lung deterred acknowledgment, Whicn t think it my duty tu make. Your valuabie ‘the nuxivus humours of the blood, the source of ali the pain and misery experienced in the 
Sarsaparilla cured me, with the blessing of Divine Providence, when nothing else could,| |uuman boy. Such is the benign operation of Brandreth’s Pills,that they only take out 
and I feel myself under lasting obligations to you, ican say many things | cannot write,! jof the body what is hurtful to it, thus producing its purification and its perfect health. 
and f do most respectfully invite ladies aillicted as | hav® been to call upon me and twill) The Brandreth Pils are the best mecieme for families and schovls. No medicine is 
satisfy thera fully of the truth as stated above, aud many other things inreference to the||so0 well adap ed for the occasional sickness of ciildren. By having them in the house, 
case. ||and giving them when the first symptoms show themselves, the sickness will be the 
ullivan-st., next doorto tne Methodist Church. || .ffuir of only a few hours ; and in scariet fever, measles, aud worms, there 1s no medi- 
The following extract from a letter just come to hand will be read with interest, The cine so sate and $0 sure to cure. It is all that stiould be used, or ongnt to be used, | 
writer, Mr. Almy,.s 4 gentleman of the first respectability, sustice of the P ace, &c, |speak as a father, and irom experience. 
The patieut suilered tor years with ever Sores ou his legs,ana could find no reliet until, Ladies shouid use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will insure them from severe 
he used Sands’s Sarsapariiia. Mr. Almy, writing at the request and ou behalf of the pa and generaily entirely prevent it. The Brandreth 
tient, Jonathan Harris, says— _|fills are harmiess. They increase the powers of lite—they do not depress them. Fe- 
Gentiemen - it has once more become my duty to communicate to you the situation of Males will find them to secure thatstate of health which every motuer wishes to en- 
Mr. Harris, and you may rely upon it | Go so with the utmost pigasure. Mr. Liaris says \JOY- In costiveness, so often prevalentat an interesting period, the Brandreth Pilis are 
thatfour of his Sures are eutirely healed up, and the remainder are fast doing so. He! 4 safe and effectual remedy. 
further says that he has no pain inthe affecteu iimb whatever—that his sleep Is of the Tnereis no medicine so safe as this; it is more easy than castor oil, and is now gene- 
most retreshing nature, aud his health in every respect very much improved—so visible |rally used by humerous ladies during their confinement, to the exciusion of ail other 
is the chunge that all who see him exclaim, “what a change!” and carnestly inquire! |purgatives ; and the Pills, being composed entirely of verbs or vegetable matter, purity 
what he has been doing ‘ He has gained in flesh very much, and is able to work at his||(he blood, and carry off the corrupt humours of the body, in @ manner so simple as to 
trade,—which is that of ashoermaker—without any inconvenience. ‘This is the substance! |sive every day ea-e and pleasure. 
of his narrative—but the: picture { cannot in any way here do justice to. The manner,| Man will be born to-day ot bliss, compared to what has hitherto been his lot, weighed 
the gratitude, the faith, and the exhilara'ing effect upon his spirits, you can but faintly |down as he has been by disease, infirmities, and suffering, which no earthly power knew 
imagine. He requests me to say he will come aud see you as surely as he lives. May |0W to alieviate wnt this Giscovery was presented tothe worid. The weak, the feeble, 
God continue to bless your endeavours to alleviate the miseries of the human family, is||‘ne ivfirm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strengthened by their operation, 
the fervent prayer of your sincere friend. ; jjand the worst compiaints are removed by perseverance, without the expense of a phy- 
HUMPIIREY ALMY, Justice of the Peace. siclan. Aduptéd ty all circumstances aod situations, they are the best mediciue ever in 
Brooklyn, Conn., July 10, 844. '|vented for families, or to lake to sea, preventing scurvy and costiveness, requiring no 


Baltimore, June 10, 1844, [change of diet, particular regimen, or care against taking colds. 
Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—Most cheerfully do 1 add to the numerous testimonials of | Tuk BRanDReTH PiLLs are sold at 25 cents per box, with full directions, at one store 
our life preservative Sarsapurilia, | was attacked in the year 1039 with a scrofulous af- |in every town in the United States. Let ali who purchase enquire tor the certificate, 
ection on my upper lip, aud continuing upward, taking hold of my nose and surrounding |On which are fac similes of the labels on the box, if like the Pills, they are genuime—if 
until the passages for conveying tears from the eyes to the nose were vestroyed, |#ot, hot. There has yet been, ! believe, no counterfeit of the new labels, and it is to be 
which caused an unceasing flow of tears. It also affected my gums causing 2 discharge |Noped there wi ! not, for it is 1mpossibie to limagine a greater crime than that of making 
very unpleasant, and my tevth became so loose that it would not have beena hard task |ouey by the miseries of mankind. — 
to pull them out wita a slight jerk—such were my feelings and sufferings at this time that, ; : The public servant, B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 
1 was rendered pertectiy miserable. i consulted the first piysicians in the city, but with Priacipal Brandrethian Office, 241 Broadway, New York. Tne retail offices wre 241 
little benefit. very thing | heard of was tried, but all proved of no service, and as a) Hudson-street and 274 Bowery. Mrs. Booth 1s the Agent in Brooklyn, No. 5 Market-st., 
Jast resort was recommended a change of air; but this like other remedies, did no good ; |4ud J. Wilsoa, Main-street, Jersey City. Purker, Broad-street, Newark. Price 25 ets., 
the disease continued gradually to increase until my whole body was affected. But,)|W'th full directions in Bugtish, French, Span.stt, Portuguese, and German. 
thanks to humanity, wy physician recommended your preparation of Sarsaparilia. Ipro-| Uoserve the Red Printing onthe Top and Bottom Label. Ouevery Box of Genuine 
cured from your agent in this city, Dr. James A. Reed, six bottics, and in less time than | Breecreih Pills, Bensamin BRaANDRETH’s PILLs is printec over Two Hundred times in 
three montijs was restored to health and happiness. Your Sarsapartila alone effecte d|Redink, Remembertosee to tis, and you will not be deceived with Counterfeit 
the cure, and with desire that the atilicted may ne longer suffer, but use the right me-| j Pills 2 {Sept. 2).} 
dicine and be free from aisease, with teelings of joy and gratitude, | remain your friend |, ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al 
DANIEL McCONN IKAN. ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Gr enhouse plants of all the most 
Any one desirous to know further particulars will fiod me at my residence in Frout-st.,’ esteemed species and varieties; also, hardy Merbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &e. 
where it will afford me pleasure to communicate anything in relation to this cure. | Orders tor Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied et the Jowest rates. Bouguets of choice 
DANIEL McCONNIKAN. | qowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 
cement me Daniel | N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
sla ’ supplie > : 
Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore. een upplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of 


Messrs. A.B & D Sands.—Gents have just in|| RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer inimported Havana and Principe 
Russellville, Ky., who wishes to purchase some of your Sarsaparilia 1 have no doubt | ~ ‘ao Segars in ail theirvariety. Leaf Tebacco for Segar Manufacturers, and manufac: 
he can be the means of selling a greut deal, as it hes performed a wonderful cure in his |" BECO. Ap. 20-ly. 
family. Last Decem.¢r | was sent tor to See my age before she died, she having been 
in poor health for sonse two or three years, end at the time | went over to see her, she. weird 
was at the point of death with the scarlet fever, and cancerous affection of the bowels, | pe in following 
from which her physician thought she could not possibly recover. J carried over with) iamipodion dest are ite g day falls on Sunday, the skip will sail on the 

Viz: 


~ OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


me a bottle of your Sarsapa'ila, and with the consent of her physician she commenced | Shir - ; 
taking it thatnight. I remained with ber and hes improving. Ships. Masters. \Deys of from from 
husband sent boy home with me for more of the Sarsapariila. sent one dozen bottles, | } 
which I believe willefiect an entire cure. My father writes me to that effect, and wishes, ya 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
through me to procure selling your valuab.e medicine Oxioed ’ Rathbone, July nov Mar. in 
Prepared and sold at wholesale and Tetail, and for exportation, by A. B. & D. Sands., May 1 
wholesaie Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 East Broadway, N. York York ay 16 
Sold aiso by John Holland & «’o., Montreal, Jolin Musson, Quevec, J. W. Brent, King: lo. a. Cole Ppe "Sept ae May 


S. T. Urquhart, Toronto, Canada, Agents forthe Proprietors) hire, (new) |D. G. Bailey. _ Sept 16, Jan. 16, May 16.Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 2 
of mon lest of die |, The commanders are well known 9s men of character and experience; andthe strict 
which the human frame is subject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsapanila, and take! 
no other. Ag.3._ || ‘The price of pass i ‘fi i very 
| price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of e 
OTICE.— W. THOMPSON, General Agent and Collector, Washington City, attends |description will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
to the Cullection of Accounts, and any other Agency and Commission Business, |nished by the stewards if required. 
which may be entrusied to him by Publishers, Merchants, and others having subscribers! Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
or claims in the District of Columbia. , parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
REFERENCES —Messrs. Sturges, Bennett, & Co., Walker & McKenzie, J.O. Sullivan,|| For freiglit or passage, apply to 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-stréet, or 


and A. D. Paterson, Esq., New York; Messrs. Gowen & Jacobs, and Alderman Hays, 
Philade!phia ; Messrs. Dobbin, Murphy & Bose, Baltimore ; and Messrs, Gales & Sea- C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. ¥., 
4 n. 3 Feb. 3. aud to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo 


ton, Washington, D.C. 


December 21. 
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